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Authority 


HE SCHOLASTIC PUBLISHING 
COMPANY has the honor to an- 
nounce the appointment of the following 
Special Editorial Board of distinguished 
educators who will actively supervise 
the educational policies of all the 
Scholastic publications beginning with 
the school year 1929-1930: 
Randall J. Condon, Former Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Cincinnati. 
William M. Davidson, Superintendent 
of Schools, Pittsburgh. 
Frank Cody, Superintendent of Schools, 

Detroit. 

Herbert S. Weet, Superintendent of 

Schools, Rochester. 

John W. Withers, Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University. 

The high prestige of these men as 
administrators and scholars is the best 
guarantee of the permanent place of 
Tue Scuorastic in the curricula of 
American schools. 

Write for folder describing editorial pro- 
gram. 
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The World Review 


HE SCHOLASTIC PUBLISHING 
COMPANY takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing that it has acquired ownership 
of The World Review, long favorably 
known as a school periodical. 

The World Review will be continued, 
beginning with September, 1929, as an 
inexpensive, high-quality, eight-page 
weekly paper for the upper elementary 
grades and junior high school, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the social studies and 
current public affairs. 

The Special Editorial Board of dis- 
tinguished school men announced on the 
front of this folder will have direct over- 
sight of the editorial program of The 
World Review as well as of The Scholastic. 

The subscription prices will be econ- 
omy itself: 

One year (published weekly) in quan- 
tities of ten or more to one address, 70 
cents. 

One semester in quantity, 35 cents. 

Single subscription, $1.25 a year. 

Sample copies on request. 
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IN - THIS - AND - FUTURE - ISSUES 





b  hganrse here we are all ready for a new 
school year. Here’s hoping you’ve 
had the happiest kind of a vacation and 
have come back full of pep for nine months 
more of real achievement. 


WE want to call your special attention to 

two very important announcements 
on the cover page facing this: the new 
Board of Supervising Editors of the Schol- 
astic publications, and the merger of The 
Scholastic and The World Review. The 
Scholastic will continue with its same policy 
of producing a quality magazine for senior 
high schools. Zhe World Review will be 
a worthy teammate for the upper grades 
and junior high schools. Tell your younger 
brothers, sisters, and friends about it. 


Fey will not permit even a resume of 
the fine program in store for Scholastic 
readers this year. There will be fascinat- 
ing stories, plays, essays, poems, book 
reviews, current events, sports, science, 
contests, and many other features. If 
you'd like to know more about it, write for 
a free copy of the editorial prospectus. 


F the features starting in this issue, 
none is more important than the series 
headed ‘‘The Glory That Was Greece.” 
This stimulating project on Greek civiliza- 
tion will run throughout the year and will 
closely parallel the basic freshman course 
in the famous Experimental College of the 
University of Wisconsin. High school 
students are fortunate to have this privi- 
lege. It will appeal not only to classes in 
Ancient History and Classics, but also to 
Civics, English, and Art classes. Teachers 
interested in using it are invited to corre- 
spond with Prof. Walter R. Agard, who 
will edit the entire project. 


io} 

i be = splendid article on biography by 

Gamaliel Bradford, the pr on 
chain stores, and the “‘Name This Building” 
contest are only the opening guns of three 
features that will appear at regular inter- 
vals. There will be other new contests also 
for students who like to see their names in 


print. 
co 


OTH teachers and students should ai- 
ways read the Scholastic Lesson Plan 
on page 32. It contains innumerable help- 
ful suggestions on the contents of each 
issue. The Lesson Plan will be edited this 
year by Miss ag Crawford (for English 
classes) and r. William G. Fixel (for 
Sccial Studies Classes), both practical high 
school teachers of broad experience. Ques- 
tions and suggestions from teachers on the 
Lesson Plan will be cordially welcomed. 


APLINGS, Fourth Series, containin 

the cream of the poetry, stories, an 
essays submitted in the 1929 competition 
for the Scholastic Awards is now off the 
press. Every wide-awake teacher and 
student will want one. The price is $1.50 
postpaid. 
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Lawson, and Davies, who founded 





Syme Robert Henri (pronounced Hen-rye) was 
first and always a friend of youth, and because he had 


expressed that friendship most practically in serving for . 


two years (1927 and 1928) on the jury of distinguished 
artists who judged the art division of the Scholastic 
Awards, it is fitting that The Scholastic should pay tribute 
to this great man, who died this summer at the age of 64. 
Mr. Henri was born at Cincinnati in 1865, of French, 
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English, and Irish ancestry, lived as 
a boy in the West, and received his 
formal art instruction at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts and 
in Paris. But he studied by himself 
for years on trips all over Europe. 
His first great public success was the 
purchase by the Luxembourg, the 
French gallery of modern painters, 
of his “La Neige” (The Snow), 
a city street scene. The paintings 
reproduced on our cover and on this 
page are representative of varied 
phases of his work. He was pre- 
eminently a portrait painter, but not 
of wealthy fashionables, as was Sar- 
gent. Henri sought his subjects 
among the obscure, the humble, and 
the exotic of all races, and notably 
among children. Their titles 
“Tony,” “Catherine,” “Manus,” 
“Willie Gee” and suchlike are indic- 
ative of his deep interest in the 
character of his sitters. No man 
ever caught better the grin of a 
tousled boy or the vivacity of a 
gypsy girl. 

Technically, he combined respect 
for’ form with the free, slashing 
brush strokes of the impressionist. 
He became one of a group of the 
most virile American painters, in- 
cluding such men as Sloan, Luks, 





A Great American Painter 


Robert Henri, 
whose death this 
summer robbed 
Scholastic readers 
of a loyal friend. 
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the Society of Independent Artists. But it is as a teacher 
that he reached his highest usefulness. At the Art 
Students League of New York he became the mentor and 
the inspiration of many of our finest young painters, 
like the late George Bellows(to whom one of the Scholastic 
Awards is a memorial), Rockwell Kent, and Glenn Cole- 
man. 

Henri was not a practiced writer. But so many of 
his students wished a permanent record of his casual 
comments that his maxims and lectures were taken down 
and published in a book, The Art Spirit. In it he says: 
“Be game—take a chance—don't hide behind veils of 
discretion. The spirit of youth should be in the young. 
Don't try to be ponderous. Youth has clear eyes. Go 
forward with what you have to say, expressing things 
as you see them.” 


YouNG WoMAN 
‘IN BLACK 
in the Collection of the 
Art Institute of Chicago. 


SPANISH GYPSY 
in the Collection of the 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. 
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Haircut 


By RING LARDNER 


ville and helps me. out Saturdays, but the rest of 

the time I can get along all right alone. You can 
see for yourself that this ain’t no New York City and 
besides that, the most of the boys works all day and 
don’t have no leisure to drop in here and get themselves 
prettied up. 

You’re a newcomer, ain’t you? I thought I hadn’t 
seen you round before, I hope you like it good enough to 
stay. As I say, we ain’t no New York City or Chicago, 
but we have pretty good times. Not as good, though, 
since Jim Kendall got killed. When he was alive, him 
and Hod Meyers used to keep this town in an uproar. 
I bet they was more laughin’ done here than any town its 
size in America. 

Jim was comical, and Hod was pretty near a match for 
him. Since Jim’s gone, Hod tries to hold his end up 
just the same as ever, but it’s tough goin’ when you ain’t 
got nobody to kind of work with. 

They used to be plenty fun in here Saturdays. This 
place is jam-packed Saturdays, from four o’clock on. 
Jim and Hod would show up right after their supper, 
round six o’clock. Jim would set himself down in that 
big chair, nearest the blue spittoon. Whoever had been 
settin’ in that chair, why they’d get up when Jim come 
in and give it to him. 

You'd of thought it was a reserved seat like they have 
sometimes in a theayter. Hod would generally always 
stand or walk up and down, or some Saturdays, of 
course, he’d be settin’ in this chair part of the time, 
gettin’ a haircut. 

Well, Jim would set there a w’ile without openin’ his 
mouth only to spit, and then finally he’d say to me, 
“Whitey,”—my right name, that is, my right first name, 
is Dick, but everybody round 
here calls me Whitey—Jim would 


I GOT another barber that comes over from Carter- 


laughin’ because Jim and his wife wasn’t on very good 
terms. She’d of divorced him only they wasn’t no chance 
to get alimony and she didn’t have no way to take care 
of herself and the kids. She couldn’t never understand 
Jim. He was kind of rough, but a good fella at heart. 

Him and Hod had all kinds of sport with Milt Shep- 
pard. I don’t suppose you've seen Milt. Well, he’s got 
an Adam’s apple that looks more like a mushmelon. So 
I’d be shavin’ Milt and when I'd start to shave down 
here on his neck, Hod would holler, “Hey, Whitey, wait 
a minute! Before you cut into it, let’s make up a pool 
and see who can guess closest to the number of seeds.” 

And Jim would say, “If Milt hadn’t of been so hog- 
gish, he’d of ordered a half a cantaloupe instead of a 
whole one and it might not of stuck in his throat.” 

All the boys would roar at this and Milt himself would 
force a smile, though the joke was on him. Jim certainly 
was a card! 

There’s his shavin’ mug, settin’ on the shelf, right next 
to Charley Vail’s. “Charles M. Vail.” That’s the drug- 
gist. He comes in regular for his shave, three times a 
week. And Jim’s is the cup next to Charley’s. ‘James 
H. Kendall.” Jim won't need no shavin’ mug no more, 
but I'll leave it there just the same for old time’s sake. 
Jim certainly was a character! 

Years ago, Jim used to travel for a canned goods con- 
cern over in Carterville. They sold canned goods. Jim 
had the whole northern half of the state and was on the 
road five days out of every week. He’d drop in here 
Saturdays and tell his experiences for that week. It 
was rich. 

I guess he paid more attention to playin’ jokes than 
makin’ sales. Finally the concern let him out and he 
come right home here and told everybody he’d been fired 
instead of sayin’ he’d resigned 
like most fellas would of. 








say, “Whitey, your nose looks 
like a rosebud tonight. You must 
of been drinkin’ some of your aw 
de cologne.” 

So I'd say, “No, Jim, but you 
look like you’d been drinkin’ 
somethin’ of that kind or some- 
thin’ worse.” 

Jim would have to laugh at 
that, but then he’d speak up and 
say, “No, I ain’t had nothin’ to 
drink, but that ain’t sayin’ I 
wouldn’t like somethin’. I 
wouldn’t even mind if it was 
wood alcohol.” 

Then Hod Meyers would say, 
“Neither would’ your wife.” 
That would set everybody to 


Western villages 


publishers. 


Barbershops 


have been from time immemorial the 
forum of colloquial eloquence. Perhaps 
the old-fashioned talkative barber is pass- 
ing out in the cities, but in the Middle 
that Ring Lardner 
knows so well, they still entertain their 
victims. And the tales they tell, though 
having the sound of comedy, may some- 
times carry a kernel of tragic pity. Lard- 
ner’s humor is rarely of the slapstick 
variety: it bites too deep. 

“Haircut” is here reprinted from the 
volume entitled “The Love Nest and 
Other Stories,’ by special arrangement 
with Charles Scribner’s Sons, authorized 


It was a Saturday and the shop 
was full and Jim got up out of 
that chair and says, “Gentlemen, 
I got an important announce- 
ment. I been fired from my job.” 

Well, they asked him if he 
was in earnest and he said he was 
and nobody could think of nothin’ 
to say till Jim finally broke the 
ice himself. He says, “I been 
sellin’ canned goods and now I’m 
canned goods myself.” 

You see, the concern he’d been 
workin’ for was a factory that 
made canned goods. Over in 
Carterville. And now Jim said 
he was canned himself, 

Jim didn’t work very steady 
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after he lost his position with the Carterville people. 
What he did earn, doin’ odd jobs round town, why he 
spent pretty near all of it on gin and his family might of 
starved if the stores hadn’t of carried them along. Jim’s 
wife tried her hand at dressmakin’, but they ain’t nobody 
goin’ to get rich makin’ dresses in this town. 

As I say, she’d of divorced Jim, only she seen that 
she couldn’t support herself and the kids and she was 
always hopin’ that some day Jim would cut out his habits 
and give her more than two or three dollars a week. 

They was a time when she would go to whoever he 
was workin’ for and ask them to give her his wages, but 
after she done this once or twice, he beat her to it by 
borrowin’ most of his pay in advance. He told it all 
round town, how he had outfoxed his Missus. He cer- 
tainly was a caution! 

But he wasn’t satisfied with just outwittin’ her. He 
was sore the way she had acted, tryin’ to grab off his 
pay. And he made up his mind he’d get even. Well, 
he waited till Evans’s Circus was advertised to come to 
town. - Then he told his wife and two kiddies that he 
was goin’ to take them to the circus. The day of the 
circus, he told them he would get the tickets and meet 
them outside the entrance to the tent. 

Well, he didn’t have no intentions of bein’ there or 
buyin’ tickets or nothin’. He got full of gin and laid 
round Wright’s poolroom all day. His wife and the kids 
waited and waited and of course he didn’t show up. His 
wife didn’t have a dime with her, or nowhere else, I 
guess. So she finally had to tell the kids it was all off 
and they cried like they wasn’t never goin’ to stop. 

Well, it seems, wile they was cryin’, Doc Stair came 
along and he asked what was the matter, but Mrs. Ken- 
dall was stubborn and wouldn’t tell him, but the kids 
told him and he insisted on takin’ them and their mother 
into the show. Jim found this out afterwards and it was 
one reason why he had it in for Doc Stair. 

Doc Stair come here about a year and a half ago. He’s 
a mighty handsome young fella and his clothes always 
look like he has them made to order. He goes to Detroit 
two or three times a year and w’ile he’s there he must 
have a tailor take his measure and then make him a suit 
to order. They cost pretty near twice as much, but they 
fit a whole lot better than if you just bought them in a 
store. 

For a wiile everybody was wonderin’ why a young 
doctor like Doc Stair should come to a town like this 
where we already got old Doc Gamble and Doc Foote 
that’s both been here for years and all the practice in 
town was always divided between the two of them. 

Then they was a story got around that Doc Stair’s gal 
had throwed him over, a gal up in the Northern Penin- 
sula somewheres, and the reason he come here was to 
hide himself away and forget it. He said himself that he 
thought they wasn’t nothin’ like general practice in a 
place like ours to fit a man to be a good all round doctor. 
And that’s why he’d came. 

Anyways, it wasn’t long before he was makin’ enough 
to live on, though they tell me that he never dunned no- 
body for what they owed him, and the folks here cer- 
tainly has got the owin’ habit, even in my business. If 
I had all that was comin’ to me for just shaves alone, I 
could go to Carterville and put up at the Mercer for a 
week and see a different picture every night. For in- 


stance, they’s old George Purdy—but I guess I shouldn’t 
ought to be gossipin’. 
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Well, last year, our coroner died, died of the flu. Ken 
Beatty, that was his name. He was the coroner. So 
they had to choose another man to be coroner in his 
place and they picked Doc Stair. He laughed at first 
and said he didn’t want it, but they made him take it. It 
ain’t no job that anybody would fight for and what a man 
makes out of it in a year would just about buy seeds for 
their garden. Doc’s the kind, though, that can’t say no 
to nothin’ if you keep at him long enough. 

But I was goin’ to tell you about a poor boy we got 
here in town—Paul Dickson. He fell out of a tree when 
he was about ten years old. Lit on his head and it done 
somethin’ to him and he ain’t never been right. No harm 
in him, but just silly. Jim Kendall used to call him 
cuckoo ; that’s a name Jim had for anybody that was off 
their head, only he called people’s head their bean. That 
was another of his gags, callin’ head bean and callin’ 
crazy people cuckoo. Only poor Paul ain’t crazy, but 
just silly. 

You can imagine that Jim used to have all kinds of 
fun with Paul. He’d send him to the White Front 
Garage for a left-handed monkey wrench. Of course 
they ain’t no such a thing as a left-handed monkey 
wrench. 

And once we had a kind of a fair here and they was a 
baseball game between the fats and the leans and before 
the game started Jim called Paul over and sent him way 
down to Schrader’s hardware store to get a key for the 
pitcher’s box. They wasn’t nothin’ in the way of gags 
that Jim couldn’t think up, when he put his mind to it. 

Poor Paul was always kind of suspicious of people, 
maybe on account of how Jim had kep foolin’ him. Paul 
wouldn’t have much to do with anybody only his own 
mother and Doc Stair and a girl here in town named 
Julie Gregg. That is, she ain’t a girl no more, but 
pretty near thirty or over. 

When Doc first came to town, Paul seemed to feel like 
here was a real friend and he hung round Doc’s office 
most of the wile; the only time he wasn’t there was 
when he’d go home to eat or sleep or when he seen Julie 
Gregg doin’ her shoppin’. 

When he looked out Doc’s window and see her, he’d 
run downstairs and join her and tag along with her to the 
different stores. The poor boy was crazy about Julie 
and she always treated him mighty nice and made him 
feel like he was welcome, though of course it wasn't 
nothin’ but pity on her side. 

Doc done all he could to improve Paul’s mind and he 
told me once that he really thought the boy was gettin’ 
better, that they was times when he was as bright and 
sensible as anybody else. 

But I was goin’ to tell you about Julie Gregg. Old 
Man Gregg was in the lumber business, but got to 
drinkin’ and lost the most of his money and when he 
died, he didn’t leave nothin’ but the house and just 
enough insurance for the girl to skimp along on. 

Her mother was a kind of a half invalid and didn’t 
hardly ever leave the house. Julie wanted to sell the 
place and move somewheres else after the old man died, 
but the mother said she was born here and would die 
here. It was tough on Julie, as the young people round 
this town—well, she’s too good for them. 

She’s been away te school and Chicago and New York 
and different places and they ain’t no subject she can’t 
talk on, where you take the rest of the young folks here 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Exploring the American Language 


By HAMILTON PORTER 


MITATIVE Americans, not many years ago, pep- 
pered their conversation with a queer expression: 

“You know me, Al.” Nowadays it is seldom heard; 
new phrases are being worn to triteness. The writer, 
though, who coined it, Ringold Wilmer Lardner, has not 
accompanied to oblivion this title of his first popular 
book. He is very much present on the American lit- 
erary scene and very much present in the minds of read- 
ers when they are asked to name a favorite author. 

A little more than twenty years ago Ring Lardner 
was a lean young man, unusually tall and broad, report- 
ing for a newspaper in South Bend, Indiana. With 
articles about ball players, touch- 
downs within seconds of the final 
whistle, neighborhood tennis 
matches, track meets, wallops and 
clinches in the ring, he filled col- 
umns in the sporting section, filled 
them with such color and vitality 
that readers missed them when he 
left for Chicago to write for a 
larger paper. It was not long be- 
fore Ring Lardner was known as 
the pre-eminent sports writer of 
the Middle West. 

He specialized in baseball. 
Across the country he rode with 
ball teams, listening to the players 
as they argued about the triple 
bases they should have had, their 
girls, championship chances, the 
relative merits of “Nellie Gray” 
and “My Wild Irish Rose,” any- 
thing, and everything. Then he 
wrote about these men. 

During 1914, in the Saturday 
Evening Post, appeared a series of 
letters signed “Jack Keefe” to Al, 
his pal in Terre Haute. These let- 
ters were screamingly funny; they made readers laugh 
from their diaphragms. Jack is a good-hearted, though 
bone-headed bush-league pitcher who has broken into 
big-league baseball. About his own abilities he has no 
doubts; for his mishaps and blunders he always has an 
alibi, often ludicrous in its exaggeration. So simple- 
minded is he that anyone can pull his leg, and everyone 
does. Without making a comment of his own, Ring 
Lardner lets Jack write in his own vernacular. It is a 
vernacular that rings true. 
pathetic. 

It is difficult to say what Ring Lardner intended read- 
ers to see in You Know Me Al. But there is no doubt 
that most of them liked its humor. To the public Ring 
Lardner was a funnyman, and what it expected of him 
was fun. He has always,given it. 

More discerning were the readers who saw beneath the 
humor an exact transcription of American speech and of 
characterization which is essentially close to what is true 
about life as men and women know it, not as they ima- 
gine or wish it. Not slow to recognize his ability, H. L. 
Mencken, better known as an enemy of sham than as a 





RING LARDNER 


It is natural, funny, and - 





student of language, asked Ring Lardner to contribute 
examples of American vernacular to his scholarly book, 
The American Language. American English exists in a 
thousand varieties, depending on the locality in which 
the speaker lives, his occupation, and his interests. What 
distinguishes Ring Lardner among writers who have at- 
tempted to place American English on paper is that he 
knows instinctively which vernacular to place in the 
mouth of a character. He does more than use slang, 
misspell words, distort pronunciation, copy Mrs. Mala- 
prop, stumble grammatically, and use grotesque similes 
and metaphors. The very structure of a sentence is 
built to fit the mental habits of the 
writer or speaker. 

In a typical sentence Jack Keefe 
gives himself away far more com- 
pletely than Ring Lardner could 
have done by five paragraphs of 
exposition in textbook English: 
“All so I remember I told you to 
fix it up so as a hack would be 
down to the deepo to meet us to- 
night and you wont get this letter 
in time to tell them not to send no 
hack so I suppose the hack will be 
there but may be they will be 
some body else that gets off the 
train that will want the hack and 
then every thing will be all O. K. 
but if they is not nobody else that 
wants the hack I will pay them %4 
of what they was going to charge 
me if I had of came and road in 
the hack though I dont have to pay 
them nothing because I am not go- 
ing to ride in the hack but I want 
to do the right thing and besides 
I will want a hack at the deepo 
when I do come so they will get a 
peace of money out of me any way so I don’t see where 
they got no kick coming even if I don’t give them a 
nichel now.” 

This is amusing “copy.” But so typical is Jack Keefe 
that a sensitive reader hardly knows whether to laugh 
or look sober. The reasons for slow political reform and 
intolerance and general ignorance are no mysteries. We 
are what we are; and even though we are good-hearted, 
when our minds work as does Jack Keefe’s we are trav- 
esties on what it is possible for men to be. There are 
people who shudder when they unexpectedly read some- 
thing which lays bare unpleasant aspects of life. Under- 
standing of the imperfections makes for intelligent ap- 
preciation of life. It is true that some writers seem to 
go out of their way to show how unpleasant life may be. 
Ring Lardner is not one of these. He holds himself above 
direct comment, letting the character tell everything. His 
stories are always entertaining ; almost always they also 
hold an element of the pathetic, the sober, the grim, or 
the ironic. 

In short stories, Ring Lardner is probably at his best. 


(Continued on page 29) 





By WALTER R. AGARD 


Mr. Agard is Professor of Greek im 
the famous Experimental College of 
the University of Wisconsin, directed 
by Alexander Meiklejohn. A graduate 
of Amherst, Oxford, and the Univer- 
siiy of Paris, Professor Agard has 
made several field trips to Greece and 
taught in a number of American col- 
leges. This series will present in at- 
tractive form the life of the Age of Pericles in all its phases, 
with constant and stimulating applications to the problems of 
modern American civilisation. 
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“Know thyself.’—-Old Greek maxim. 

“The deep rooting of our civilization is in the soil of 
Greece—much of our dogmatic religion, practically all the 
philosophies, the models of our literature, the ideals of our 
democratic freedom, the fine and technical arts, the funda- 
mentals of science.”—Sir William Osler. 

“The past cun be a way to freedom.’—lWalter Lippmann. 


HY should we in twentieth century America study 
the life of people who lived over two thousand 
years ago in a small area of the eastern Mediterranean ? 
The professional historian and archaeologist will of 
course be interested in it, as part of the whole picture of 
human history ; and some people, by nature antiquarians, 
especially enjoy studying strange, far-off customs and 
lingering over museum pieces. In fact they not infre- 
quently resemble the “social offender” described by Ko- 
Ko in the Mikado, 
Who praises, with enthusiastic tone, 
All centuries but this, and every country but his own. 
Sut if we are not historians, archaeologists or anti- 
quarians, what value is there in trying to understand the 
life of Greeks in the Age of Pericles? Haven’t we 
enough problems and achievements of our own to keep 
us profitably and happily busy ? 
The reasons which I shall suggest are based upon the 
quotations given above. Obviously we are eager chiefly 


to enjoy and contribute to the world in which we are liv- 
But to be able to do so intelligently is no easy mat- 
Even to know ourselves is difficult, for we are 


ing. 
ter. 





These girls view it from the Stadium 


MopDERN AMERICA Looks AT ANCIENT ATHENS 
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“The Glory that Was Greece” 


lI. Why Greek Civilization 
Is Worth Studying Today 


made up of an intricate net-work of not only our per- 
sonal past but the whole human past. Biologists tell us 
that in embryo we have each lived through a summary 
of all the stages of animal development. Psychologists 
say that our actions at maturity are partly determined 
by emotional patterns set in childhood. It is clear, then, 
that we can understand ourselves better by knowing our 
own background. The same is true of a community. 
How can we understand America? It is the product of 
customs and institutions centuries old, reaching back to 
the various parts of Europe and beyond. Prejudices do 
not spring up over night; neither do loyalties, faiths, 
accomplishments. All have their roots deep in the past, 
and in order to know what they mean today we shall be 
wise if we learn what they have meant in previous hu- 
man experience. 

For such an understanding, what can Greece offer us 
of unusual value? You have perhaps heard the saying 
“Everyone has two countries: his own and France.” It 
is more accurate to say: “Every European and Amer- 
ican has two countries: his own and Greece.” For it 
was in Greece that more of our ideas and institutions 
found their first significant expression than in any other 
past civilization. There freedom of thought and expres- 
sion was encouraged for the first time; there democracy 
was first formulated as a political ideal and was prac- 
ticed more thoroughly in many respects than it ever has 
been since. There modern methods of finance originated. 
There most of our literary and artistic forms were cre- 
ated, and flowered into a bloom the freshness and beauty 
of which has never wholly faded. There the first great 
scientific physician lived and inaugurated a school of 
medicine of which the oath of professional ethics is still 
given to our medical school graduates. There Euclid 
wrote a book on geometry which is taught in our schools 
today. There philosophers first asked questions about the 
meaning of life which we are still trying to answer, and 
suggested solutions which still challenge and guide us. 


The Acropolis offers a rare vista 
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So we may hope that the study of Greek civilization 
will enable us to realize better how our own has come to 
be what it is. But there are two other social advantages 
of such a study which are worth considering. First, we 
can learn from the differences as well as the similari- 
ties. In many ways we are like the Greeks; in others 
we are vastly different. Just as we learn to criticize and 
appreciate America better by foreign travel, so by his- 
torical travel we may profit from seeing how people un- 
like us have lived. The Greeks had ideas of business 
which were different from ours; they believed in slav- 
ery; they were often superstitious; there was little pop- 
ular application of science; Christ had not yet lived on 
earth. Obviously these people were not like us in many 
of the ways which we 
consider most important. (Right) 

To study the differences, HERACLEs THE 
critically yet sympathet- Psa ag 
ically, will give us per- the legendary 
ose * zreek hero was 
haps more insight into made about 480 
our own culture. We #6, 7h. %:sena 
shall become less pro- °F Aegina. . It is 
vincial in our outlook, (c) Clarence Ken- 
more aware of the mean- 
ing of our own times. 
“The past can be a way 
to freedom.” 

Then we can conduct 
an interesting experiment 
on this Greek civilization 
by looking at it as a 
whole. Nowadays life is 
so complex and on so 
large a scale that we find 
it hard to visualize Amer- 
ica, or even the cities in 
which we live, as a total 490 B. Cc. 
community. Yet it is an knight. The cup is now in Munich. 
important part of our education to attempt to do so; if 
we are’to enjoy and contribute intelligently to the cul- 
ture of our day we must try to see its various aspects in 
their relations to each other, as well as in separate 
segments. Now the civilization of Greece was a com- 
prehensive one, like ours, but on a vastly smaller 
scale. It is small enough to put under the microscope, 
so to speak, and examine carefully, to see how the 
various parts functioned together in a living social 
organism. After doing that we may be able to trans- 
fer our attitude with more effectiveness to the commun- 
ities in which we ourselves live, judging their separate 
institutions in the light of what a good social order 
might be. In other words, we may begin building a 
Utopia of our own; and, as Lewis Mumford has said, 



















These drawings are on a drinking cup 
painted by Euphronius in Athens about 
’. The circle shows an Athenian 
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although Utopia doesn’t exist, yet news from Utopia 
is always good news. 

There is one final advantage in studying Greek life. 
It not only gives us an insight into our own development, 
a measure by which to judge our own aims and achieve- 
ments, and a means of viewing a community in its en- 
tirety ; it has left us certain works of literature and art 
which still speak to us “across the footlights of the cen- 
turies.” These are things to be enjoyed for the sake of 
their inherent beauty and personal significance, regard- 
less of who made them, and when and where. Greek 
artists felt and thought like us, and the quality of what 
they created may still be enjoyed by anyone who is sensi- 
tive to great human expression in art and literature. The 
tragic conflicts of human 
wills, the humor of life, 


(Below) ideas of perennial appeal 
THe CuaRI- jn marble and_ bronze, 
OTEER 


Part of a bronze Were put by the Greeks 
group now in the into forms which still 
Delphi Museum . 
representing comfort and delight 
0 eintG tet those who know them. 
er Here we shall find per- 
(c) Alinari. ° : 

haps our chief satisfac- 
tion in studying the civ- 
ilization of ancient 
Greece. 

To attempt to sum up 
what are the characteris- 
tics of the Greek spirit 
before we start upon this 
adventure in cultural ap- 
praisal would be foolish. 
But I think some sense of 
the quality which I have 
mentioned in general 
terms may be felt by 
looking long and care- 
fully at the pictures of Greek art on these pages, and 
by reading thoughtfully the speech in which Pericles 
stated his ideal for his study. There at least is some 
indication of the essential spirit of the civilization which 
we are going to examine in detail. 

Here, then, is our project: to become acquainted with 
the facts of Greek life, especially at its highest level in 
the Age of Pericles. First the facts, because “no man’s 
thinking is better than his information.” But the facts 
are simply a starting point. How does this picture of 
Athens compare with -the panorama of our own life? 
What of that experience has affected ours? What can 
we learn from its failures? What of its great achieve- 
ment can we appropriate and enjoy? These are the 
questions which we shall try to answer during the year. 






Questions and Projects for Class Work 


1, Judging from your study of history, would you rather be 
living in 500 B. C. or 500 A. D.? 1500, 2800 or 1929? Why? 

2. Make a list of what you consider the most important as- 
pects of human life. Do they all move forward together? What 
do you mean by “forward”? Make a chart for the various his- 
torical periods you have studied, rating comparatively the achieve- 
ment in these various fields. 

3. Ask some of your friends if we are making progress. Do 
their answers satisfy you? 

4. How important is it for a modern biologist to study Aris- 
totle’s treatise on biology? A doctor to know Galen’s discourses ? 
A mathematician to study Euclid? A politician to read Plato’s 
Republic? An architect to study the Parthenon? 





5. Read Pericles’ Funeral Speech (Pageant of Greece, pp. 
205-211, Greek Literature in Translation, pp. 195-200). Compare 
it with a political speech today. What would you judge of the 
character of the man and the society in which he lived from this 
speech? 

6. Look at the illustrations accompanying this article. What 
would you judge from them is the character of the people who 
made and enjoyed such art? 


7. Can you find any influence of Greek architecture in the 
buildings you see every day? Does anything in it appeal to you, 
regardless of when and where it originated? Why? 


(For a Reading List on this subject, see page 26) 
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‘*‘Bos 
HARRON 
who will edit 
The Scholastic’s 
Sport Depart- 
ment, knows 
amateur athlet- 
ics inside out. 





OU may recall having read in 

your English poetry the couplet 
which states that “in the spring a young 
man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of love.” 

That may or may not be true but I 
am morally certain that if a sequel 
were written with the American high 
school boy—and his sister—as the sub- 
ject, it would have to be stated that 
in the autumn, their thoughts come 
back first to the classroom, which most 
of them have missed during the summer 
more than they would care to admit, 
and secondly to the greatest of all team 
games yet devised by man—American 
football. 

It has been interesting to note how, 
in the last few years, the most promi- 
nent of educators, both in college and 
secondary schools’ throughout the 
United States, have become almost 
unanimous in their approval of inter- 
collegiate and interscholastic sports 
when those sports are well regulated 
in coordination with the plans of study, 
as is invariably the case today. 

I recall recently hearing the presi- 
dent of a leading eastern university 
make the statement that he is sorry 
annually to see the football season come 
to a close. During the football season, 
he finds that the young men of the 
university, not only of the football 
squad, stand higher in their studies 


while cases coming to the dean’s office 
for disciplinary action are fewer than 
at any other time of the year. 








sters. 
round in the Women’s Singles. 
Gledhill of Pasadena, California, National Boys’ Champions. 
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Sporting Staff, New York Evening Post 
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“I consider that our varsity coaches,’ 
he said, “are among the most effective 
aides we have on the campus in solving 
the problems of giving American young 
men a well-rounded education.” 

It is that attitude toward athletics, 
both interscholastic and intramural, 





FOOTBALL IS HERE! 


UR sport menu varies accord- 

ing to season, as restaurants 
should. For the next two months 
football will get all the breaks. 
Watch for the following big fea- 
tures: 


October 5 issue: Glenn S. Warner, 
the “Old Fox” himself, Head 
Coach at Leland Stanford, will 
give you practical advice on how 
to play high school football. 


In later issues: One of the coun- 
try’s greatest athletic trainers 
and one of the game’s leading of- 


ficials will discuss football 
from their own special points of 
view. 











that The Scholastic will attempt to 
present to you in this department in 
the coming months. A number of the 
leading figures in the various sports 
which you play will tell you of their 
methods in coaching or playing. But, 
rather than telling you merely how to 
win, it will be our effort, through them, 
to tell you how best to enjoy your 
sport. That, after all, is the primary 
thing. In its very nature, sport should 
be fun—fun in the larger sense of sat- 
isfaction in achievement, of physical 
well-being, of the ability to control 
and to discipline oneself under stress. 

Glance over the list of outstanding 
performers in sport, in professional as 


YoutTuH WILL BE SERVED IN TENNIS 


The summer's tournaments brought out a crop of brilliant young- 
Left, Mary Greef of Kansas City, who went to the fourth 
Below, Ellsworth Vines and Keith 


well as in amateur sport, and you will 
find without exception that the men and 
women who lead are those who enjoy 
their play, whether winning or losing. 
It has been said that Babe Ruth would 
play baseball for nothing, if the time 
ever came when professional baseball 
were abolished. One who has talked 
with him or has seen him in action 
can have no doubt of it. Certainly 
Bobby Jones, in golf, and Bill Tilden 
and Helen Wills in tennis, are doing 
the thing they enjoy more than all 
else when they step onto a golf course 
or a tennis court. In all of my ex- 
perience, I have heard only one great 
college football player declare that he 
liked another sport better than football 
and I still have my doubts as_ to 
whether he was not under-estimating 
his liking for the gridiron game. 

So, in the coming months, if we can 
help you to learn how to enjoy your 
sports and to appreciate that enjoyment 
can come only through a sportsman- 
like attitude toward the game and to- 
ward your opponent, this department 
of The Scholastic will consider its 
efforts well spent. 


The Summer in Sport 


Since you last perused the pages of 
your magazine, a number of interesting 
things have happened in the world of 
sport. A young Davis Cup tennis team, 
with Big Bill Tilden the only “veteran” 
of the lot, failed to regain the interna- 
tional trophy from the French but in 


the showings 
of Lott, Alli- 
son and Van aN 
Ryn, there was \ ) 
encouragement 
in the  pros- 
pects for a 
coming year. 
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(Concluded 
on page 31) 


Sarah Palfrey, 
16, of Boston, 
National Girls’ 
Champion and 
best of the 
rising stars. 
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The Story of Lite 


By GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


IOGRAPHY is the story of life, 

and life is just what you and I 
have to live. In other words, biogra- 
phy presents and discusses and solves, 
or attempts to solve, the problems that 
you and I have got to solve from the 
day we begin to think till the day we 
die. 

Biography offers perhaps the most 
useful clue to the difficult problems of 
education, for the human element con- 
nects and harmonizes all aspects of 
thought, and all branches of study ac- 
quire vitality and significance and come 
more nearly home to us, when they are 
associated with men and women like 
ourselves. 

Take history. The study of facts 
and dates seems hard and dry. The 
study of abstract principles of govern- 
ment and political economy is dull and 
unprofitable in itself and does not get us 
anywhere. But put human life into it 
and there is illumination at once. Let 
history become human character, and it 
instantly takes hold of us. Show us 
the conflict of Asia and Europe typi- 
fied in the career of Alexander the 
Great, and what Alexander did and 
why and how he did it, and we enter 
into it, because we should like to do 
such things ourselves. When history 
appears as Napoleon, with his superb 
ambition, his dominating control over 
men, his soaring sweep of glory, and 
his tragedy of defeat, history begins to 
mean something to us. 

So with art. Talk to us about aesthe- 
tics in the abstract, and we yawn. But 
tell us how Shakespeare, the poor boy 
from Stratford, came to lead the Lon- 
don stage and triumph for centuries as 
the great dramatist of the world, and we 
hang on your words. The analysis of a 
symphony may be dull enough, but 
show us how Beethoven wrote sym- 
phonies, poured his heart and his hope 
and his thought and his life into them, 
and we begin to feel as if the writing of 
symphonies meant something to us and 
the hearing of them brings a new rev- 
elation of joy. So with science. The 
drudgery of the laboratory may seem 
wearying in itself. But interweave 
science with the life of Newton, or the 
life of Darwin, show their long strug- 
gle with difficulties, their infinite pa- 
tience, their diligent effort in making 
the disorderly chaos of life yield its 
rich store of secrets, and their ample 
triumph in the end, and science be- 
comes a vital, because a human thing. 
And in the study of practical affairs, 
when business is identified with Rocke- 
feller or Henry Ford, it comes home to 
us with a reality which mere theoretical 
book precepts could never achieve. 


And, as we consider biography in 
general, we find it made up of, or at 
least based upon, the universal common 
human elements which make up your 
life and mine every day. There is 
health, the vigorous, harmonious work- 
ing of the physical organization, with- 
out which we can make no progress in 
life, can take no successful part in the 
active doings of the world. No doubt 
in a sense health is negative, and when 
it is normal and as it should be, we 
think nothing about it. But, alas, with 
how few of us is this ideal attained. 
All of us, at one time or another have 
to realize the profound and ruinous pos- 
sibilities of physical disaster. All of 
us are more or less preoccupied with 
the means of preventing them. Well, 
biography is largely the story of men’s 
health, of yours and mine, of the profit 
that comes from keeping it and the mis- 
ery that the loss of it entails. It means 
something to us to learn what superb 
physical energy has done in the world, 
when we hear, for instance, that Na- 
poleon could work for sixteen or eigh- 
teen hours at a stretch and could and 
did go for years with only four hours’ 
sleep at night. And the value of the 
lesson is not diminished when we. find 
that he had to pay for it and that when 
he came to the battle of Waterloo at 
but little over forty, his vitality was so 
impaired that he had ceased to be him- 
self. And as against these triumphs 
of physical power, there is the even 
more impressive triumph of spiritual 
energy over physical weakness, and 
biography is full of such triumph. Take 
the case of Darwin, a wretched invalid 
during the last thirty years of his life, 
yet during all those years piling up ob- 
servations and studies and thoughts and 
theories that ended by shaking the 
world. 

Another common element that enters 
largely into biography is the element 
of money and no one need be told how 
much money enters into the working of 
all our daily lives. We all toil to get 
it, we all have to spend it, and we all 





Biography 

is the “story of life,’ says Gamal- 
iel Bradford, and no one should 
know better than he, for he is easily 
the most eminent of American 
biographers. He has written the 
lives of Lee, Darwin, Moody, and 
many interesting collections of 
biographical “portraits.” The 
Scholastic will publish this year a 
series of short biographies by dis- 
tinguished authors, including Mr. 
Bradford, Lytton Strachey, Paul 
deKruif, and others. Watch for 
them once a month. 





























GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


find the getting immensely laborious 
and the spending lamentably easy. But 
if you take up biographies, you find the 
story of money everywhere. Some are 
prudent and industrious and _fore- 
sighted and thrifty. Money seems to 
spring under their feet and creep into 
their pockets. Others are self-indul- 
gent, see pleasant things and immed- 
iately want them and buy them, and 
then complain because their neighbors 
have dollars and they themselves have 
not. These little contrasts make up all, 
our lives, and they certainly afford 
the stuff of biography. 

Again, there is ambition, the vast, 
compelling, overpowering desire to get 
ahead and to succeed, and what bio- 
graphy is there that is not full of this, 
and who of us is there that cannot en- 
ter into it with every fibre of his soul? 
To be sure, we are apt to think of 
ambition on a big scale, to image it 
as being confined to soldiers and states- 
men and heroes, at any rate to those 
who paint pictures or write poems. 
It is not so confined at all. Ambition 
is just as devouring and just as in- 
tense in a boy or girl in school as in 
the maddest artist or most eager 
fighter who ever lived. What thoughts 
and efforts you spend in the effort to be 
the head of your class or to lead your 
football team or to be the president of 
your society, to outdo this one and that 
one and register some signal success, 
which may seem slight to others and 
even some day to you, but which for 
the time seems like the conquest of the 
world. Of just such efforts and fail- 
ures the great biographies are made 
and the study of them will give you 
endless light on what you are trying to 
do yourself. 

Of course it all depends a good deal 
upon how the story is told. There are 
biographies—too many—that are deadly 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Are Chain Stores Harmful? 


A Debate Prepared by WILLIAM R. FOULKES, Editor, The Debater’s Digest 


RESOLVED: That the expansion of 
chain store systems is detrimental to the 
best interests of the American people. 


Introduction 

gar a week passes without 

the press announcing a merger of 
department stores in distant cities, the 
consolidation of scattered chains, or 
some innovation in chain policies, aimed 
at further extension into the retail field. 
The expansion of the chain stores, like 
the rapid growth of installment buying, 
is a phenomena peculiar to the new eco- 
nomic age which seems to have arisen 
in the brief period following the War. 
Although the historic origin of chains 
may be traced back to medieval times, 
and although their history in this coun- 
try goes back farther than is generally 
known, it is only within the last decade 
that the chains have experienced such 
prodigious growth. 

It is not supposed that at this time 
a debate upon the question of the chains 
will point to any specific action. But 
an honest inquiry into the causes and 
effects of the chains, their advantages 
and disadvantages, their economic and 
social implications more than justifies 
itself from the standpoint of legitimate 
‘public interest and concern in an im- 
portant phase of our modern life. Are 
we to look upon the chains, ever ex- 
panding, with favor, with suspicion, or 
with fear? 


Affirmative Brief 


I. The well-being of small business is es- 
sential to our national prosperity. 

A. Our national well-being depends 
largely upon the prosperity of the 
thousands of smaller cities and vil- 
lages scattered across the country. 

Our large industrial centers 
have been able to develop only 
because of the existence of these 
smaller communities which, be- 
ing prosperous in themselves, 
have been able to make vital 
contributions to the progress of 
the big cities. 

B. The prosperity of the smaller cities 
and villages is largely dependent 
upon the prosperity of their local 
businesses. 

In the great majority of these 
smaller places, retailing and 
wholesaling make up the larger 
part of the business. In many 
communities, retailing is the only 
business. 

a. In the nation as a_ whole, 
there are approximately 
1,300,000 retail outlets, and 
about 35,000 wholesale 
houses. Invested in these 
enterprises is approximately 
15 billion dollars. 

b. Seven million people are en- 
gaged in these businesses. 


II. Any development which disturbs the 
phrosperity of small business is a serious 
threat to our general prosperity. 


A. Profits from local businesses buy 
new furniture, clothing, automobiles, 
and countless other articles whose 
production and distribution are es- 
sential to our economic welfare. 

B. Profits from local businesses de- 
velop new enterprises within the 
community. 

C. Lack of prosperity in local busi- 
nesses will not only disturb the 
small community; a serious reac- 
tion will take place in the big cities 
as the profits made in smaller com- 
munities become impaired. 


III. The well-being of small business is 
being seriously threatened by the expan- 
sion of the chain systems. 

A. The chain systems are expanding at 

a rapid rate. 

1. In 1923, according to the most 
reliable estimates, the chains ac- 
counted for only 6% of the total 
volume of trade. The propor- 
tion has increased so _ rapidly 
during the past 6 years that it is 
now between 15% and 20%. 
This expansion is not merely the 
creation of more units in exist- 
ing chains; the chain idea has 
spread into all retail fields. 

a. The first chains were in the 
grocery and variety fields. 
Now chains are selling to- 
bacco products, confection- 
ery, drugs, haberdashery, 


h 


clothing, dry _ goods, 
automobile supplies. Res- 
taurants, bakeries, barber- 


shops, and countless other 
types of units are succumb- 
ing to the chain idea. Eight 
hundred grocery chains oper- 
ating over 60,000 stores, 
are doing at least 20% of the 
grocery business. 

B. The rate of expansion is increas- 
ing, and will eventually result in 
domination of the entire retail and 
and wholesale field by the chains. 

1. Initially chains were confined 
largely to the cities. 

2. Now that competition is becom- 
ing keen among the chains them- 
selves, they are going into every 
possible location. 

3. Montgomery Ward has an- 
nounced a plan for establishing 
1,500 stores, mainly in medium 
and small sized towns. 

4. The great varieties which these 
stores will be able to offer, be- 
cause of their connections with 
the parent organization, will 
have a two-fold effect: 

a. Because they are not de- 
pendent upon any single 
“fine,” but can obtain neces- 
sary volume from their all- 
inclusive variety, they can 
go into very small towns, 
and be successful. 

5. As this idea is progressively ap- 
plied by the various chains, it 
will be almost impossible for the 
local dealer, whatever his busi- 
ness, to remain in competition: 
The inevitable result will be 
the domination of the entire 
wholesale and retail fields by the 
great chain combines. 


TV. Domination by the chains will be 


detrimental to the best interests of the 
American people. 


A. Domination by the chains will be 
detrimental from an economic stand- 
point. 

1. Destruction and elimination of 
small businesses will take from 
the local community its greatest 
source of wealth. 

2. Instead of locally owned busi- 
ness units, pouring their profits 
back into the community, we 
have non-resident ownership. 

a. Non-resident ownership’s in- 
terest in local welfare is and 
cannot help but be incidental. 

3. Non-resident ownership will re- 
sult largely in money being re- 
moved from local banks. Local 
banks will not be called upon for 
financing. 

4. Instead of the money circulating 
through the community, and thus 
creating more wealth, it will 
leave the community entirely, 
except for the relatively small 
amount used for a payroll of 
notoriously low wages. 

5. The result inevitably will be that 
the banks, deprived of their 
most important business outlets, 
will themselves eventually have 
to become units of chain bank- 
ing organizations in order to 
maintain their existence. 

6. A condition of “economic feud- 
alism” will eventually be 
reached, where the entire eco- 
nomic life of the community 
will be held in bondage to the 
great wholesale-retail combines. 


7. The so-called “economies” of the 
chains are largely fictitious. 

a. Standard advertised brands 
are | sold at a loss as “lead- 
ers,” to attract trade. This 
loss is compensated for by 
the sale of inferior goods in 
other lines. In many chains, 
unless the manager can dis- 
pose of 75% of his goods 
from the chain’s own lines, 
he loses his position. 

B. Domination by the chains will be 
detrimental from a_ social stand- 
point. 

1. Detrimental to the individual. 

a. The place now occupied by 
independent merchants will 
be taken by chain store em- 
ployes. 

b. One of the great contribu- 
tions of small business has 
been that it has offered am- 
bitious and- efficient young 
people opportunity to obtain 
training in executive capac- 
ity and business responsibil- 
ity that they might fit them- 
selves eventually to establish 
their own enterprises. 

c. As dependent employes, they 

come routinized with no 
opportunity of advancement 
‘except by appointment from 
higher-ups, who may or may 
not be discerning, fair and 
capable. 

d. Thus we have socialized 
machinery, as we now have 
in many forms of produc- 
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tion, without social responsi- 
bility or control. 
2. Detrimental to the community. 

a. Chains do not have, nor can 
they have, any degree of so- 
cial responsibility. 

b. The independent merchant 
shared the problems of the 
community, making contribu- 
tions where necessary, and 
often helping those who 
were sick, or out of work, 
etc., by carrying their ac- 
counts. 

c. The chains, because of the 
standardization necessary and 
the remote control, cannot 
help in such cases. Even in 
the matter of making con- 
tributions, there is so much 
red tape to cut through, that 
civic organizations rarely 
feel that the amount to be 
gained is worth the trouble. 





; 
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Negative Brief 

I. The success of the chain systems rests 

upon sound economic principles. 

A. Changed economic conditions have 
made possible and_ necessitated 
changed merchandising methods. 

1. The movement of people from 
the country to the cities, with its 
consequent concentration of sales 
areas, has made possible the 
efficient maintenance of central 
distributing warehouses, and a 

/ new application of the science of 
merchandise turnover. 

2. The cash and carry mechanism 
has been facilitated by the gen- 
eral use of the automobile. 

3. There has been general demand 

| for mass distribution of the 





products of mass _ production. 
The public recognized and re- 
sented steadily rising costs for 
the necessities of life at a time 
when manufacturers were fabri- 
: cating more cheaply. 
B. The chain systems have met the de- 
mands of changed economic condi- 
tions with sound and effective mer- 
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been beneficial to the American people. 


6. 


11. 


The 


. Greater concentration 


plification of stocks and mer- 
chandise. 

Minimized transportation and 
delivery expenses; in many in- 
stances the complete elimination 
of delivery costs by the “no de- 
livery” principle. 

Economies and greater efficiency 
in advertising. 

Better training of personnel. 
More sanitary and better ar- 
ranged stores. 

Labor-saving devices. 

and_bet- 
ter organization of administra- 
tive work. 

Better accounting and inventory 
methods. 


success of the chain systems has 


A. By the application of new merchan- 
dising principles to new conditions, 


the chains have 


made tremendous 


economic savings possible to the 
consumer. 
1. Herbert Hoover, when Secre- 


retary of Commerce, estimated 

that no less than 8 billion dol- 

lars are wasted annually through 
inefficient marketing. 

By tending to eliminate this 

waste, the chains are able to 

pass resultant economies on to 
the consumer. 

a. The Bureau of. Labor Sta- 
tistics has listed 31 basic 
food commodities, estimated 
the amounts consumed by 
the average family, deter- 
mined the average prices for 
these commodities charged 
by the chain store and by the 
retail grocer. It has found 
a saving of a dollar a’ week 
in groceries alone. 

b. When this saving is multi- 
plied by the number of fam- 
ilies in the U. S. who are 
chain store patrons; and 
when it is realized that sim- 
iliar savings are effected in 
the great number of lines in 


which chain stores now 
operate; the economic im- 
port of this saving becomes 


obvious. 


The economic savings made possible 


by the chains have increased our so- 
cial well-being. 


i 


The manager of the chain store 
is in a better position than was 
his “independent” predecessor. 

a. The Chamber of Commerce 


of the U. S., in cooperation 


III. The 


Il 


with the Census Bureau, in- 
vestigated 22,000 retail stores 
in 11 cities. It was found 
that there were stores in the 
area averaging less than $8 
in sales daily, where chain 
stores similarly situated aver- 
aged $1,466 weekly. 

b. The proprietor of the small 
store, with small sales and 
few profits, often living in 
penury above the store, and 
calling upon his wife and 
children to wait upon the 
customers, is living under 
conditions unknown to the 
chain manager and clerk. 


2. The community as a whole is 


benefited. 

a. Whatever is saved of the 
consumer’s dollar for the 
necessities of life, may be 
applied towards other com- 
modities, the general and 
diffused possession of which 
has given us the _ highest 
standard of living in the 


world’s history. 

b. The installment plan, which 
has made possible wide own- 
ership of radios, automobiles, 
electric household appliances, 
etc., has had its growth only 
because the average house- 
holder is no longer in bond- 
age to the grocer. 


objections commonly urged 


against the chains are largely emotional 
and invalid, 
It is objected that the chains are 


A. 


destroying 


the independent mer- 


chant, and will ultimately monopo- 
lize the field to our great detriment. 


1, 





The chains are destroying only 
the incompetent among the in- 
dependent merchants. 

By learning the lessons that the 
chains have taught, the compe- 
tent independent merchant has a 


better chance of success than 
ever before. 
a. The Independent Grocers’ 


Alliance of America, by ap- 
plying standardized practices 
among its members, has re- 
duced costs to a point where 
they compare favorably with 
chain costs. 

b. The business of the members 
of this organization has had 
tremendous growth during 
the past year, often in the 
face of intense chain compe- 
tition. 

c. As pointed out by Paul H. 

Nystrom, Professor of Mar- 

keting at Columbia Univer- 

sity, the average cost of do- 
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RESOLVED: That the expansion of 
chain store systems is detrimental to the 
best interests of the American people. 


Introduction 
‘ARCELY a week passes without 


c 
S the press announcing a merger of 
department stores in distant cities, the 
consolidation of scattered chains, or 
some innovation in chain policies, aimed 
at further extension into the retail field. 
The expansion of the chain stores, like 
the rapid growth of installment buying, 
is a phenomena peculiar to the new eco- 
nomic age which seems to have arisen 
in the brief period following the War. 
Although the historic origin of chains 
may be traced back to medieval times, 
and although their history in this coun- 
try goes back farther than is generally 
known, it is only within the last decade 
that the chains have experienced such 
prodigious growth. 

It is not supposed that at this time 
a debate upon the question of the chains 
will point to any specific action. But 
an honest inquiry into the causes and 
effects of the chains, their advantages 
and disadvantages, their economic and 
social implications more than justifies 
itself from the standpoint of legitimate 
‘public interest and concern in an im- 
portant phase of our modern life. Are 
we to look upon the chains, ever ex- 
panding, with favor, with suspicion, or 
with fear? 


Affirmative Brief 


I. The well-being of small business is es- 
sential to our national prosperity. 
Our national well-being depends 
largely upon the prosperity of the 
thousands of smaller cities and vil- 
lages scattered across the country. 
Our large industrial centers 
have been able to develop only 
because of the existence of these 
smaller communities which, be- 
ing prosperous in themselves, 
have been able to make vital 
contributions to the progress of 
the big cities. 

B. The prosperity of the smaller cities 
and villages is largely dependent 
upon the prosperity of their local 
businesses. 

In the great majority of these 
smaller places, retailing and 
wholesaling make up the larger 
part of the business. In many 
communities, retailing is the only 


business. 
a. In the nation as a whole, 
there are approximately 


1,300,000 retail outlets, and 
about 35,000 wholesale 
houses. Invested in these 
enterprises is approximately 
15 billion dollars. 

b. Seven million people are en- 
gaged in these businesses. 


II. Any development which disturbs the 
prosperity of small business is a serious 
threat to our general prosperity. 


A. Profits from local businesses buy 
new furniture, clothing, automobiles, 
and countless other articles whose 
production and distribution are es- 
sential to our economic welfare. 

B. Profits from local businesses 
velop new enterprises within 
community. 

C. Lack of prosperity in local busi- 
nesses will not only disturb the 
small community; a serious reac- 
tion will take place in the big cities 
as the profits made in smaller com- 
munities become impaired. 


de- 
the 


Ill. The well-being of small business is 
being seriously threatened by the expan- 
sion of the chain systems. 
A. The chain systems are expanding at 
a rapid rate. 
In 1923, according to the most 
reliable ‘estimates, the chains ac- 
counted for only 6% of the total 
volume of trade. The propor- 
tion has increased so _ rapidly 
during the past 6 years that it is 

now between 15% and 20%. 

This expansion is not merely the 

creation of more units in exist- 

ing chains; the chain idea has 
spread into all retail fields. 

a. The first chains were in the 
grocery and variety fields. 
Now chains are selling to- 
bacco products, confection- 
ery, drugs, haberdashery, 
clothing, dry _ goods, 
automobile supplies. Res- 
taurants, bakeries, barber- 
shops, and ‘countless other 
types of units are succumb- 
ing to the chain idea. Eight 
hundred grocery chains oper- 
ating over 60,000 stores, 
are doing at least 20% of the 
grocery business. 

B. The rate of expansion is increas- 
ing, and will eventually result in 
domination of the entire retail and 
and wholesale field by the chains. 
1. Initially chains were confined 

largely to the cities. 

2. Now that competition is becom- 
ing keen among the chains them- 
selves, they are going into every 
possible location. 

3. Montgomery Ward has an- 
nounced a plan for establishing 
1,500 stores, mainly in medium 
and small sized towns. 

4, The great varieties which these 
stores will be able to offer, be- 
cause of their connections with 
the parent organization, will 
have a two-fold effect: 

a. Because they are not de- 
pendent upon any single 
“line,” but can obtain neces- 
sary volume from their all- 
inclusive variety, they can 
go into very small towns, 
and be successful. 

5. As this idea is progressively ap- 
plied by the various chains, it 
will be almost impossible for the 
local dealer, whatever his busi- 
ness, to remain in competition: 
The inevitable result will be 
the domination of the entire 
wholesale and retail fields by the 
great chain combines. 


Las) 


IV. Domination by the chains will be 
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detrimental to the best interests of the 
American people. 


A. Domination by the chains will be 
detrimental from an economic stand- 
point. 

1. Destruction and elimination of 
small businesses will take from 
the local community its greatest 
source of wealth. 

2. Instead of locally owned busi- 
ness units, pouring their profits 
back into the community, we 
have non-resident ownership. 

a. Non-resident ownership’s in- 
terest in local welfare is and 
cannot help but be incidental. 

3. Non-resident ownership will re- 
sult largely in money being re- 
moved from local banks. Local 
banks will not be called upon for 
financing. 

4. Instead of the money circulating 
through the community, and thus 
creating more wealth, it will 
leave the community entirely, 
except for the relatively small 
amount used for a payroll of 
notoriously low wages. 

5. The result inevitably will be that 
the banks, deprived of their 
most important business outlets, 
will themselves eventually have 
to become units of chain bank- 
ing organizations in order to 
maintain their existence. 

6. A condition of “economic feud- 
alism” will eventually be 
reached, where the entire eco- 
nomic life of the community 
will be held in bondage to the 
great wholesale-retail combines. 


7. The so-called “economies” of the 
chains are largely fictitious. 

a. Standard advertised brands 
are sold at a loss as “lead- 
ers,” to attract trade. This 
loss is compensated for by 
the sale of inferior goods in 
other lines. In many chains, 
unless the manager can dis- 
pose of 75% of his goods 
from the chain’s own lines, 
he loses his position. 

B. Domination by the chains will be 
detrimental from a_ social stand- 
point. 

1. Detrimental to the individual. 

a. The place now occupied by 
independent merchants will 
be taken by chain store em- 
ployes. 

b. One of the great contribu- 
tions of small business has 
been that it has offered am- 
bitious and efficient young 
people opportunity to obtain 
training in executive capac- 
ity and business responsibil- 
ity that they might fit them- 
selves eventually to establish 
their own enterprises. 

c. As dependent employes, they 
become routinized with no 
opportunity of advancement 

“except by appointment from 
higher-ups, who may or may 
not be discerning, fair and 
capable. 


d. Thus we have socialized 


machinery, as we now have 
in many forms of produc- 
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tion, without social responsi- 
bility or control. 
2. Detrimental to the community. 

a. Chains do not have, nor can 
they have, any degree of so- 
cial responsibility. 

b. The independent merchant 
shared the problems of the 
community, making contribu- 
tions where necessary, and 
often helping those who 
were sick, or out of work, 
etc., by carrying their ac- 
counts. 

c. The chains, because of the 
standardization necessary and 
the remote control, cannot 
help in such cases. Even in 
the matter of making con- 


tributions, there is so much /J. 


red tape to cut through, that 
civic organizations rarely 
feel that the amount to be 
gained is worth the trouble. 


Negative Brief 
I. The success of the chain systems rests 
upon sound economic principles. 

A. Changed economic conditions have 
made _ possible and _ necessitated 
changed merchandising methods. 

1. The movement of people from 
the country to the cities, with its 
consequent concentration of sales 
areas, has made possible the 
efficient maintenance of central 
distributing warehouses, and a 
new application of the science of 
merchandise turnover. 

2. The cash and carry mechanism 
has been facilitated by the gen- 
eral use of the automobile. 

3. There has been general demand 
for mass distribution of the 
products of mass _ production. 
The public recognized and re- 
sented steadily rising costs for 
the necessities of life at a time 
when manufacturers were fabri- 
cating more cheaply. 

B. The chain systems have met the de- 
mands of changed economic condi- 
tions with sound and effective mer- 
chandising methods. 

1. Cash selling, which has resulted 
in cash buying, with consequent 
economies. 

2. Scientific and centralized buying. 

3. Avoidance of wasteful accumu- 
lations of stock. 

4. Standardized practice and sim- 


Can an independent mer- 

chant successfully run a 

store here, flanked as it is 
by chains? 


6. 
Z 
8. 
9. 


10. 


11. 


plification of stocks and mer- 
chandise. 

Minimized transportation and 
delivery expenses; in many in- 
stances the complete elimination 
of delivery costs by the “no de- 
livery” principle. 

Economies and greater efficiency 
in advertising. 

Better training of personnel. 
More sanitary and better ar- 
ranged stores. 

Labor-saving devices. 

Greater concentration and_ bet- 
ter organization of administra- 
tive work. 

Better accounting and inventory 
methods. 


The success of the chain systems has 
been beneficial to the American people. 


A. By the application of new merchan- 
dising principles to new conditions, 
the chains have made tremendous 


economic 


savings possible to the 


consumer. 


1. 


Herbert Hoover, when Secre- 
retary of Commerce, estimated 
that no less than 8 billion dol- 
lars are wasted annually through 
inefficient marketing. 

By tending to eliminate this 

waste, the chains are able to 

pass resultant economies on to 
the consumer. 

a. The Bureau of. Labor Sta- 
tistics has listed 31 basic 
food commodities, estimated 
the amounts consumed by 
the average family, deter- 
mined the average prices for 
these commodities charged 
by the chain store and by the 
retail grocer. It has found 
a saving of a dollar a week 
in groceries alone. 

b. When this saving is multi- 
plied by the number of fam- 
ilies in the U. S. who are 
chain store patrons; and 
when it is realized that sim- 
iliar savings are effected in 
the great number of lines in 
which chain stores now 
operate; the economic im- 
port of this saving becomes 
obvious. 


B. The economic savings made possible 
by the chains have increased our so- 
cial well-being. 


3 


The manager of the chain store 
is in a better position than was 
his “independent” predecessor. 
a. The Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S., in cooperation 


a ane 


2. 


iM... Tae 


Il 


with the Census Bureau, in- 
vestigated 22,000 retail stores 
in 11 cities. It was found 
that there were stoves in the 
area averaging less than $8 
in sales daily, where chain 
stores similarly situated aver- 
aged $1,466 weekly. 

b. The proprietor of the small 
store, with small sales and 
few profits, often living in 
penury above the store, and 
calling upon his wife and 
children to wait upon the 
customers, is living under 
conditions unknown to the 
chain manager and clerk. 

The community as a whole is 


benefited. 

a. Whatever is saved of the 
consumer’s dollar for the 
necessities of life, may be 


applied towards other com- 
modities, the general and 
diffused possession of which 
has given us the _ highest 
standard of living in the 
world’s history. 

b. The installment plan, which 
has made possible wide own- 
ership of radios, automobiles, 
electric household appliances, 
etc., has had its growth only 
because the average house- 
holder is no longer in bond- 
age to the grocer. 


objections commonly urged 


against the chains are largely emotional 


and invalid. 


A. It is objected that the chains are 


destroying the 


independent mer- 


chant, and will ultimately monopo- 
lize the field to our great detriment. 





The chains are destroying only 
the incompetent among the in- 
dependent merchants. 

By learning the lessons that the 
chains have taught, the compe- 
tent independent merchant has a 


better chance of success than 
ever before. 
a. The Independent Grocers’ 


Alliance of America, by ap- 
plying standardized practices 
among its members, has re- 
duced costs to a point where 
they compare favorably with 
chain costs. 

b. The business of the members 
of this organization has had 
tremendous growth during 
the past year, often in the 
face of intense chain compe- 
tition. 

c. As pointed out by Paul H. 

Nystrom, Professor of Mar- 

keting at Columbia Univer- 

sity, the average cost of do- 
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Chain Store Debate 
(Concluded from page 11) 


ing business in chain stores 
is about the same as in in- 
dependent stores. 

d. As independents band to- 
gether into cooperative buy- 
ing groups, buying advant- 
ages become equalized. 

e. With costs and prices equal- 
ized, the chains enjoy few, if 
any, advantages over the in- 
dependent. The independent 
actually has the advantage 
in that he can readily stock 
special types of goods, per- 
form special services, which 
his patronage can afford. 

f. It is interesting to note that 


both Dun’s and Bradstreet’s 
report the ratio of failure 
among independents to be 
substantially the same as it 
has been for the past 40 
years. In other words, the 
incompetent merchants, as is 
inevitable, are failing now 
just as they have always. 


g. A survey of 500 grocery 
failures by the credit man- 
ager of a western wholesale 
house, showed that only 
14% of the failures were 
in any way attributable to 
competition. 


It is objected that the chains lack 
civic and social consciousness. 


This has been true to a certain 
extent, but only because the 
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phenomenal growth of the chains 

did not permit time for the 

formulation of definite policies 

in this respect. 

2. Already an overwhelming num- 
ber of the chains are taking 
definite steps to bring themselves 
into harmony with local inter- 
ests. 

a. Sears Roebuck, Montgomery 
Ward, Schulte-United, Lig- 
gett, Penney, Kresge, Kress, 
Childs, and rnany others have 
formulated definite policies, 
ranging from required mem- 
berbership in local chambers 
of commerce on the part of 
the manager, to devoting a 
certain percentage of re- 
ceipts to local welfare. One 
company has a_ training 
course in civic affairs for all 
managers. 

3. The fact that the chains them- 
selves are taking these steps is 
indicative of growing interest 
upon their part in local affairs. 
There is little to fear when or- 
ganizations sit down to pick out 
their own flaws. 


C. It is objected that the chains take 
their money away from the com- 
munity and its needs. 

1. Practically all of the chains have 
definite policies calling for cer- 
tain minimum bank balances in 
the communities in which their 
stores are located. In many 
cases, this balance is deposited 
without interest being required. 
This money is intended to cir- 
culate so as to meet the needs 
of local business. There can be 
no prosperity for the chains un- 
less the communities in which 
their stores are located are pros- 
perous. The executives of the 
chains are too good business men 
to destroy the prosperity of their 
markets, 
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Chain Stores: Their Fcc and Operation, 
by W. S. Hayward and P. White (McGraw- 
Hiil) is a large volume covering all phases of 
the subject. 


Division of Research and Statistics, Federal Re- 
serve Board, U. . _ Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. Periodical statistics on 
sales, number of stores, etc. 


Survey of Current Business, published monthly 
by the Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. Compilations of Federal Reserve Board 
Statistics. 

World’s Work; 58:80—Jan., ’29. 

Outlook; 152-90—May 15, ’29. 

Harper's; 158:356—Feb., ’29. 

North American Review; 226:440—Oct., ’28. 

Nation; 127:568—Nov. 28, ’28. 

New Republic; 54:210—Apr. 4, ’28. 

Saturday Evening Post; 201:32—Dec. 8, ’28. 

Collier's; 83:8—Apr. 27, ’29. 

Manufacturer's Record; Aug. 8, ’29. 

Nation’s Business; 17:80—May, ’29. 7 :67— 
au. °29. Supplement of May 25, 129; pp: 

4 

Modern Merchant and Grocery Bow: 64:8— 
Aug. 13, 17. 64:4—Aug. 27, 

The Menace of the Chain dior Millis Ad- 
vertising Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Edgar Lee Masters 


CCASIONALLY a volume of 
poetry has become a landmark 
in our literature. This was true ot 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass. So was 
it true of Hay and Harte’s Pike 
County Ballads and of Songs of 
Vagabondia by Carman and Hovey. 
When Masters’ Spoon River An- 
thology was published in 1915 it was 
a sensational success, a best seller. It 
was a stark presentation of the small 
town of the middle west in a style 
that is not easily forgotten. From a 
series of epitaphs on local characters, 
drab on the surface, Masters has 
dealt with universal traits that go 
into real poetry. The book not only 
carries the reader forward, but it 
ends on a note far above the monot- 
ony of the village it attempts to de- 
lineate. The two epitaphs that fol- 
low, “Isaiah Beethoven” and ‘Anne 
Rutledge”, will indicate the intrinsic 
interest to be found in the verses. 
In 1916 Songs and Satires, from 


‘ which “Silence” is taken, appeared. 


This was followed by Toward the 
Gulf, Doomsday Baok, The New 
Spoon River and other volumes of 
both prose and verse. But none met 
with the success of Spoon River 
Anthology. 

Masters is of pioneering stock, a 
native of Kansas, and has been for 
years a resident of Chicago and a 
lawyer by profession. He is a man 
of first-class mind who knows Amer- 
ica and her ways of life. 

The poems that follow are re- 
printed by the generous permission 
of Mr. Masters and of the Macmil- 
lan Company, publishers of all his 
books. 

All high school libraries should 
contain the works of this leading 
American poet, and students who are 
building up permanent private li- 
braries can purchase them from any 
good book shop. 


Isaiah Beethoven 


They told me I had three months to live, 

So I crept to Bernadotte, 

And sat by the mill for hours and hours 

Where the gathered waters deeply mov- 

ing 

Seemed not to move: 

O world, that’s you! 

You are but a widened place in the river 

Where life looks down and we rejoice for 
her 

Mirrored in us, and so we dream 

And turn away, but when again 








EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


We look for the face, behold the low- 
lands 

And blasted cottonwood trees where we 
empty 

Into the larger stream! 

But here by the mill the castled clouds 

Mocked themselves in the dizzy water; 

And over its agate floor at night 

The flame of the moon ran under my eyes 

Amid a forest stillness broken 

By a flute in a hut on the hill. 

At last when I came to lie in bed 

Weak and in pain, with the dreams about 


me, 
The soul of the river had entered my soul, 
And the gathered power of my soul was 
moving 
So swiftly it seemed to be at rest 
Under cities of cloud and under 
Spheres of silver and changing worlds— 
Until I saw a flash of trumpets 
Above the battlements over Time! 


Silence 


I have known the silence of the stars and 
of the sea, 

And the silence of the city when it pauses, 

And the silence of a man and a maid, 

And the silence for which music alone 
finds the word, 

And the silence of the woods before the 
winds of spring begin, 

And the silence of the sick 

When their eyes roam about the room. 

And I ask: For the depths 

Of what use is language? 

A beast of the field moans a few times 

When death takes its young. 

And we are voiceless in the presence of 
realities— 

We cannot speak. 


A curious boy asks an old soldier 
Sitting in front of the grocery store, 
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“How did you lose your leg?” 

And the old soldier is struck with silence, 

Or his mind flies away 

Because he cannot concentrate it on Gettys- 
burg. 

It comes back jocosely 

And he says, “A bear bit it off.” 

And the boy wonders, while the old 
soldier 

Dumbly, feebly lives over 

The flashes of guns, the thunder of can- 


non, 

The shrieks of the slain, 

And himself lying on the ground, 

And the hospital surgeons, the knives, 

And the long days in bed. 

But if he could describe it all 

He would be an artist. 

But if he were an artist there would be 
deeper wounds 

Which he could not describe. 


There is the silence of a great hatred, 

And the silence of a great love, 

And the silence of a deep peace of mind, 

And the silence of an embittered friend- 
ship, 

There is the silence of a spiritual crisis, 

Through which your soul, exquisitely tor- 
tured 

Comes with visions not to be uttered 

Into a realm of higher life. 

And the silence of the gods who under- 
stand each other without speech, 

There is the silence of defeat. 

There is the silence of those unjustly 
punished ; 

And the silence of the dying whose hand 

Suddenly grips yours. 

There is the silence between father and 


son, 
When the father cannot explain his life, 
Even though he be misunderstood for it. 


There is the silence that comes between 
husband and wife. 

There is the silence of those who have 
failed; 

And the vast silence that covers 

Broken nations and vanquished leaders. 

There is the silence of Lincoln, 

Thinking of the poverty of his youth. 

And the silence of Napoleon 

After Waterloo. 

And the silence of Jeanne d’Arc 

Saying amid the flames, “Blessed Jesus”— 

Revealing in two words all sorrow, all 
hope. 

And there is the silence of age, 

Too full of wisdom for the tongue to 
utter it 

In words intelligible to those who have 
not lived 

The great range of life. 


And there is the silence of the dead. 
If we who are in life cannot speak 
Of profound experiences, 

Why do you marvel that the dead 
Do not tell you of death? 

Their silence shall be interpreted 

As we approach them. 


Anne Rutledge 


Out of me unworthy and unknown 

The vibrations of deathless music; 

“With malice toward none, with charity 
for all.” 

Out of me the forgiveness of millions to- 
ward millions, 

And the beneficent face of a nation 

Shining with justice and truth. 

I am Anne Rutledge who sleep beneath 
these weeds, 

Beloved in life of Abraham Lincoln, 

Wedded to him, not through union, 

But through separation. 

Bloom forever, O Republic, 

From the dust of my bosom! 
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JoHNNY GOODMAN 


King for a Day 


OW would you feel if, at the age 
H of twenty, after playing on sand- 
lots for ten years, you broke into the 
big league, and smashed Babe Ruth’s 
home run record in your first season? 
That’s about what happened to Johnny 
Goodman of Omaha, Nebraska, who de- 
feated the “Emperor” Bobby Jones 
himself in the very first round of the 
National Amateur Golf Championship. 

It doesn’t in the least spoil the story 
that young Johnny himself was put out 
in the very next round by another un- 
known, W. Lawson Little, or that the 
championship was eventually won by 
Harrison Johnston of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, after a listless battle with Dr. O. 
F. Willing of Portland, Oregon. Every- 
thing else was an anti-climax after the 
Nebraska boy’s epic conquest of the 
man who is universally conceded on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and even in 
defeat, to be the greatest golfer in the 
world. Jones’ magnificent consistency 
has been demonstrated so often that it 
needs no underlining. Already this 
summer he had won the U. S. Open 
championship at the Winged Foot Club. 

Johnny is one of a family of eight 
children, whose father died when he 
was six, and his mother in 1923. He 
caddied at the Omaha Field Club since 
he was ten, and soon began playing, 
while working his way through night 
school and high school. At 16 he won 
the Nebraska State and Omaha city 
championships and at 18 he graduated 
from high school. The country clubs 
of Omaha would have been glad to pay 
his expenses to any important tourna- 
ment, but Johnny would let nothing cast 
a shadow on his amateur status. He 
worked his way as a cattle tender on a 
box car to St. Louis and New York for 
big tourneys. The boy who beat Jones 
at twenty has been winning bigger bat- 
tles for half his life. 
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THE NEw ‘“‘PocKET EDITION’ AuTO 


Cars to Swarm Like Flies 


“BABY” automobile which will 

sell for $200 and may revolution- 
ize light passenger transit has recently 
been invented by James V. Martin of 
the Martin Aeroplane Factory, Garden 
City, Long Island. Although some- 
what comparable to the Austin Seven, 
the light English car soon to be put on 
the American market, it is even smaller 
and its inventor claims that it is an 
absolutely new departure in small-car 
construction. It weighs only 600 pounds 
and can go 50 miles on a gallon of 
gasoline. 

The inventor is at present negotiat- 
ing with a firm of bankers for the 
financing of a company to manufacture 
the car, which he plans to distribute 
through a large mail order house. His 
idea is to have the car shipped in a 
weather-proof packing case which can 
then be used as a garage. The car is 
so constructed that there are only a 
few parts which need lubrication and 
these can be lubricated at the factory 
for the life of the car, Mr. Martin 
states. It has no chassis or chassis 
frame, each wheel being separately 
mounted to the body. In place of 
springs, rubber “aviator cord” is used 
in the suspension of each wheel, and 
thus each wheel “takes the bumps” in- 
dependently of the others. The cord 
is supposed to be good for 25,000 miles 
and can be replaced in very little time 
by anyone without mechanical experi- 
ence at a cost of slightly less than a 
dollar. 

The car has a four-cylinder, air- 
cooled motor and all the usual attach- 
ments, such as an _ electric starter, 
speedometer, etc. The three coupe 
models which have already been built 
have a wheel-base of sixty inches. This 
is fifteen inches less than the wheel- 
base of the small English car and about 
forty inches less than the wheel-base 
of the Model A Ford, which until now 
has been the smallest American car 
manufactured. But in spite of the fact 
that it is only a little over half as long 
as the Ford, it seats two full-grown 
persons comfortably and can hold three 
passengers. A man of average strength 
can raise one corner of it without dif- 
ficulty, or even one side. 


The Scholastic 





CHARLEs P. Scott 
/ 


A Great Editor Retires 


P. SCOTT, the most outstanding 

® journalist of England, has an- 
nounced his retirement as editor of the 
Manchester Guardian, famous English 
newspaper, after fifty-seven years of 
service. E. T. Scott, who has been 
chief editorial writer for many years, 
will succeed his father. But this by 
no means signifies that the elder Scott 
has given up all affiliation with the 
paper. Far from it. He goes regu- 
larly to his office and not long ago 
wrote an important editorial on the 
King’s recovery. 

He has never written a book of mem- 
oirs, as men of his age and achieve- 
ment often do. But he has done much 
thinking about changing conditions dur- 
ing the long span of his editorship. 
The bicycle, which until a few years 
ago, he still used each day to take him 
to his office, has been replaced by the 
automobile and aeroplane as a means 
of transportation. And the speed of 
modern transportation tends to lessen 
differences in the character of the vari- 
ous countries, he feels. 

But even more vital than the change 
in methods of travel has been the polit- 
ical change in England. Only by the 
joining of the Labor party, which is 
based upon the trade unions, with the 
Liberal party, does he see any pos- 
sible solution to the problems confront- 
ing labor. “Is not, for both of us, so- 
cial justice our primary aim and the 
raising of the conditions of the poor 
and the disinherited?” he asks. 

C. P. Scott has always been a fear- 
less editor and never hesitated to take 
the side of an unpopular cause if he 
sincerely felt it to be right. There was, 
for example, his staunch defense of the 
Boers against his own native country 
in 1899. The police found it neces- 
sary to guard his home. And many 
people who felt that the paper was un- 
patriotic cancelled their subscriptions. 
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Byrp’s BASE ON Ross SEA 


Winter Is Over! 


N an August day when American 

cities were sweltering in mid- 
summer heat, a little band of heroes 
eight thousand miles away stood tiptoe 
on a near-by ice hill and saw the sun 
peep over the horizon for the first time 
in five months. It didn’t stay long, 
but rolled along the edge of the world 
for a few minutes and then disappeared 
till noon next day. That was how win- 
ter ended for Commander Richard E. 
Byrd and his men at their base in 
“Little America,” on the shore of the 
great Antarctic continent. 

All during these long weary months, 
which have driven many polar explor- 
ers mad, the Byrd men have had plenty 
of interesting work and play to keep 
them cheerful. They have a library of 
1200 books, for instance, which have 
been almost read to pieces. Besides 
the best collection of books on polar ex- 
ploration they could get, it contains many 
fine novels, histories, biographies, and 
scientific books, and scores of mystery 
stories. Byrd reads philosophy and 
detective stories in his spare time. The 
most popular book is W. H. Hudson’s 
Green Mansions. Others like John 
Galsworthy, Donn Byrne, Joseph C. 
Lincoln, Mark Twain, and the Scan- 
dinavian sagas. Forty-one members of 
the expedition presented a testimonial 
to Commander Byrd for his devoted 
efforts to care for their comfort and 
entertainment during the icy siege. He 
lately jumped overboard in the icy water 
to save a man from drowning. 

Byrd has completed his plans for the 
season’s work which will soon open. 
One group will start out on foot, travel- 
ing 1500 miles for three months away 
from the base, and making careful 
studies of the geology of the region. 
Another party will fly to the Pole by 
airplane. The distance is about 800 
miles, but a range of mountains 14,000 
feet high must be crossed, and the last 
350 miles is over a high plateau. 







PRIDE OF THE GERMAN MARINE 


Bremen Breaks All Records 


NOTHER speed contest is under 
way! It started when, on July 
24, the ocean liner Bremen, pride of 
the North German Lloyd Steamship 
Line, docked at New York on her 
maiden voyage after having traversed 
the Atlantic westward from Cherbourg 
in 4 days, 17 hours, 42 minutes, better- 
ing the twenty-year old record of the 
Cunard liner, Mauretania, by approxi- 
mately nine hours. A week later it 
also broke the eastward record, making 
the trip in 4 days, 14 hours, 30 minutes. 
On August 8, the Mauretania, al- 
though failing to break the Bremen’s 
mark, managed to make the run in ap- 
proximately five hours less than its 
previous reeord, and on August 18 tied 
the German boat’s record for one day’s 
run when both ships steamed 630 miles 
for an average speed of 27.4 knots. 
The remarkable feature of the Maure- 
tania’s recent runs is not only her age, 
but the fact that she still has her orig- 
inal Scotch boilers which are certified 
until 1930 and which, if in proper con- 
dition, can be renewed at that time. 
The question is, just how far the two 
contestants will really go. Each addi- 
tional knot means greater operation 
costs, for the velocity of a sea vessel 
is always retarded by the resistance of 
the water, and this resistance increases 
with the speed of the boat. In fact, 
marine engineers have determined that 
this resistance varies directly as the 
square of the speed, that is, if the speed 
is doubled, the resistance will be quad- 
rupled. Obviously, then, it necessitates 
an enormous amount of energy to 
maintain a velocity of approximately 
28 knots. One of the fastest ships in 
the world, the U. S. Airplane Carrier 
Saratoga, requires approximately 
45,000 horsepower to maintain a speed 
of 22.6 knots, while to travel at a rate 
of 28.34 knots, a shaft horsepower of 
86,000 is required. The additional fuel 
and depreciation costs incurred by de- 
veloping such power more than offset 
the increased patronage that goes to the 
faster line. Uncomfortable vibration 
is also increased. And although the 


Bremen has been designed for speed 
with a streamline superstructure and a 
bulbous bow below water, instead of 
the old-fashioned knife-edge, it seems 
rather doubtful that it can profitably 
maintain a speed of more than 28 knots. 


















WILBER B. Huston 


The ‘‘ Forty-Niners”’ 


J UST because people have nicknamed 
him the “Brightest Boy in Amer- 
ica” is no reason why 16-year-old Wil- 
ber B. Huston, of Seattle, Washington, 
is going to get a swelled head. Presi- 
dent S. W. Stratton of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, which Wilber 
is entering this month on his four-year 
gift scholarship from Thomas A. Edi- 
son, warns him that the M. I. T. course 
is a whole lot harder than the fifty- 
seven questions propounded to him at 
the Edison Laboratories. Wilber will 
get no special consideration in college, 
and he admits that he has no illusions 
about filling the shoes of Mr. Edison. 
“Education,” he says, “can never take 
the place of genius.” Nevertheless Wil- 
ber will receive the finest scientific 
training available, and it is a foregone 
conclusion that he will make his mark 
in chemical engineering, the field he 
has chosen to specialize in. 

Every one knows how Wilber won 
the great Edison contest from a field 
of forty-nine contestants, each of whom 
had already been chosen the best in 
scientific studies in rigorous elimina- 
tion contests held in every State in the 
Union. Only one, of course, could win 
the finals, but four others who stood 
just below Huston were granted lesser 
scholarships. They are: Charles H. 
Brunissen of West Reading, Conn.; 
Ivan A. Getting of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
James Seth of Sante Fe, N. M.; and 
Bernard Sturgis of Butler, Ind. All the 
contestants met afterwards and formed 
an organization known as “The Forty- 
Niners,” with Huston as president. 
They will not meet again until 1939, 
when, they believe, they will have be- 
come well established in their profes- 
sional work and will have some experi- 
ence worth exchanging. 

Wilber Huston is the son of the 
Right Rev. S. Arthur Huston, Bishop 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Olympia. 
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ERBERT HOOVER has _ oc- 

cupied the White House for just 
half a year. When Theodore Roosevelt 
left the White House after seven and 
a half years in it, he said: “I’ve had 
a bully time.” It is too early to say 
whether these six months have meant 
a bully time for Mr. Hoover. 

The first half year of Presidential 
tenure is an uncertain period marked 
by an effort at personal adjustments to 
new and strange conditions and to a 
realization of the increased responsi- 
bility that goes with the highest office 
in the land. One difficulty in attempt- 
ing to appraise Mr. Hoover’s first half 
year in the White House arises from 
the absence in him of some factors 
which were part of the make-up of his 
more recent predecessors. 

Mr. Hoover is not politically minded. 
He has the engineering mind. Even 
his close friends and admirers say that. 
They feel that his training in the 
political field began too late to make 
any deep impression on him. And it 
is the engineering mind and not the 
political mind which he is applying to 
the problems that confront him in his 
present position. His passion for 
fundamental facts upon which to base 
his plans has been manifest in his ap- 
pointment of various commissions 
charged with fact-finding functions. 

These six months have been hard- 
working months for the President. He 
is a prodigious worker. Up early, he 
plays at medicine ball with a group of 
his intimates at 7 o’clock, and is at his 
desk in the Executive Offices about 
8:30. When Congress is in session he 
is at his desk until 7 o’clock in the eve- 
ning. There are frequent periods of 
night work. Two stenographers ac- 
company him on his week-end trips to 
his camp on the Rapidan River in Vir- 
ginia. A bundle of documents dealing 
with official business goes with him to 
the camp. 


The President’s Record 


In the brief period he kas held the 
Presidential office, Mr. Hoover has 
taken many notable steps. 


THE PREsI- 
DENTS CAMP 


In this secluded 
and picturesque 
spot on the 
Rapidan_ River, 
Virginia, Mr. 
Hoover enjoys 
many week- 
ends 


with an amazing rapidity in the first 
few weeks after his inauguration. A 
summary of them follows: 

Initiated negotiations for another in- 
ternational conference for the further 
reduction of naval armaments. 

Sought to avert hostilities between 
China and Russia by calling them to ob- 
serve their obligation under the Kellogg 
pact renouncing war. 

Appointed a commission of distin- 
guished citizens to investigate prevailing 
lawlessness and suggest remedies. 

Called an extra session of Congress 
which passed a farm relief bill in ac- 
cord with his own ideas, and is consid- 
ering a tariff revision measure. 

Publicly repudiated the farm export 
debenture plan of supplementary agri- 
cultural aid and ultimately saw its elim- 
ination from the farm relief measure. 

Appointed a Farm Board to administer 
the farm relief act from a list of eli- 
gibles endorsed by agricultural organi- 
zations, agricultural colleges and editors 
of farm journals. 

Initiated an oil conservation policy by 
stopping the issue of all permits to ex- 
plore and develop public oil bearing 
lands and called a conference of repre- 
sentatives of the principal oil producing 
States to consider methods of eliminat- 
ing waste in oil production. 
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Hoover’s First Six lor 


The “Engineering Mind” Has Shown tht It | 


Its Political Strengeh Is 


By RicHarp y. OUL 


Took measures to reform the Repub- 
lican party organizations in Southern 
States by appointing committees of citi- 
zens of high standing to recommend 
competent persons to fill Federal offices 
in those States. 

Took positive steps to end Mexican 
revolutions by furnishing arms and 
other munitions of war to the Mexican 
Government and placing an embargo on 
exports to the revclutionary forces. 

Directed that public hearings should 
be held in appeals for tax refunds when 
the amount involved exceeded $20,000. 

Called a conference on child welfare. 

Proposed the return of many million 
acres of public cattle ranges to State 
governments and advocated assumption 
of State control over parts of the Fed- 
eral Government’s reclamation and ir- 
rigation activities, 

Mr. Hoover’s plans and policies, 
domestic and international, were cordi- 
ally received, and gave the Hoover ad- 
ministration a standing at home and 
abroad that enhanced the prestige of 
the new man in the White House. 


Domestic Policies 

There were occasional divergences, 
both before the President’s political 
“honeymoon” and when it was in prog- 
ress, to justify the saying that the 
course of true love never does run 
smooth. Senator Borah, for example. 
He had done his part in bringing about 
the nomination of Mr. Hoover at Kan- 
sas City, and he had been a tower of 
strength in the Republican Presidential 
campaign. When as President-elect 
Mr. Hoover returned to Washington, 
he and Mr. Borah appeared to be on 
the most intimate terms. 

Then came the extra session of Con- 
gress and the farm export debenture 
plan. It was offered in the Senate, 
with the endorsement of the Committee 
on Agriculture, for incorporation in the 
bill to carry out the Hoover policy 
for the orderly marketing of agricul- 
tural products through the medium of a 
Federal farm board, backed by a half- 
billion-dollar .revolving fund supplied 
by the United States Treasury. Senator 
Borah, McNary and other Republican 
Senators favorable to the debenture 
plan sought President Hoover’s opinion 
on it. The response they got from the 
President seemed to leave nothing un- 
said in the way of condemnation of the 
debenture plan. Ultimately, the farm 
relief bill was passed without the de- 
benture plan, and became a law through 
the signature of the President. The 
contest over the debenture issue is in- 
dicative of the temper of the Senate 


They came SENTIMENTAL PocAHONTAS TO THE Rescue With which Mr. Hoover has to deal. 
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x Months as President 


n sil It Can Produce Results, but the Test of 


trrenugh Is Yet to Come 
ARDW, OULAHAN 


It -may be prophetic of the obstacles 
with which he will be confronted in 
the remainder of his term. 
The burden of partisan complaint at 
: present is that Mr. Hoover will not let 
Congress and the country know whether 
he thinks the tariff revision bill passed 
by the House or the same bill as modi- 
fied by the Senate Committee on 
Finance has his approval or is pretty 
bad, as rumor credits him with think- 
ing. They are emphatic in demanding 
to be told whether he objects to the 
general upward tendency of both 
drafts of the proposed tariff legislation, 
or is satisfied with it in the face of his 
several public declarations that he de- 
sired the revision of tariff schedules to 
be limited to agriculture and to such 
industries as needed additional protec- 
tion because of depression caused by 
foreign competition. 


Law-Enforcement Inquiry 
There was a popular response to the 
President’s appointment of a national 
commission to make en exhaustive ex- 
amination into the Biase of increasing 
lawlessness and disobedience to law, 
with instructions to recommend legisla- 
tive and administrative action necessary 
to re-establish law observance and re- 
organize the machinery of law enforce- 
ment. A widespread belief that this 
commission was designed especially to 
look into and report upon the workings 
of the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
statutes for its enforcement, pleased 
many and vexed others, but on the 
whole the country accepted the Presi- 
dent’s effort as genuinely honest, and 
appeared to have confidence that the 
high-minded members of the commis- 
sion would make a sincere and pains- 
taking attempt to diag- 
nose prevailing disre- 
gard for law and pro- 
pose remedies. 
Akin to this course of 
: the new President was 
the care he showed in 
making appointments 
to public office. His 
. Cabinet _ selections 
were well received. 











CHarLes GATES 
DAWES AND 
J. Ramsay 
MacDonatp 


The American Am- 
bassador to England 
is in frequent con- 
ference with Great 
Britain’s Premier 

















Such criticism as 
was leveled at them 
was rather mild. 
With respect to other 
appointments, the 
disposition of press 
and public was to 
give cordial approval. 


Disarmament 
and Peace 
It made apparent 
that Mr. Hoover was 
not choosing sub- 
ordinate officers of 
government with the 
main object of giv- 
ing rewards for 

















party service, but 
was putting ability 
to do a job above 
every other consideration. He showed 
an impressive knack of inducing trained 
business executives to take places in the 
Federal establishment when in doing so 
they were obliged to make heavy sacri- 
fices of income. 

In the field of foreign relations Mr. 
Hoover’s most notable move was the 
initiation of the current negotiations 
for naval disarmament. Whatever 
criticism this effort on his part has pro- 
duced has been due to fear among ar- 
dent advocates of a large and efficient 
fleet that Great Britain would get the 
better of us in a mutual determination 
of the cruiser strength to pe allotted 
each nation. The President has sought 
to counteract misgivings of that char- 
acter by making known that the negoti- 
ations aré based on the understanding 
that there shall be parity between the 
two navies, and this understanding has 
been confirmed publicly by J. Ramsay 





Tue PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


MacDonald, the British Prime Min- 
ister. There seems to be no doubt that 
the disarmament endeavor of Mr. 
Hoover is popular in America. 

Another phase of his foreign policy 
is found in his desire to give strength 
and substance to the Kellogg multi- 
lateral pact renouncing war. Although 
characterized by its critics and ever 
by some of its friends as nothing more 
than a noble gesture, Mr. Hoover took 
the position that it was a real funda- 
mental of world peace. Any disarma- 
ment treaty which eventuates from the 
present diplomatic exchanges is to in- 
clude the Kellogg treaty as a basic prin- 
ciple. 


The Practical Idealist 

In last year’s political campaign, Mr. 
Hoover’s critics sought to convey the 
impression that he was an efficient ma- 
chine, lacking in those human sym- 
pathies which we like to see in one en- 
trusted with guiding the Nation’s af- 
fairs. This classification of the then 
candidate was in marked contrast with 
the ideal Mr. Hoover expressed in his 
speech of acceptance. “Our purpose,” 
he said, “is to build up in this nation 
of ours a human society, not an eco- 
nomic system. We wish to increase the 
efficiency and productivity of our 
country, but its final purpose is happier 
homes.” 

As his friends see him, the President 
is living up to that purpose. They re- 
gard him as a practical idealist who is 
applying his engineering efficiency to 
increasing the sum of human happi- 
ness as far as it lies within the power 
of the President to do so. 


(Text from the New York Times) 
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Danger Spots on the World Map 
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The history of the World War shows 
how easy it is for insignificant events in 
certain highly explosive locations like the 
Balkans to start serious wars. Despite all 
our peace efforts there are still numerous 
such areas all over the world where in- 
ternational powder magazines of racial, re- 
ligious, political, or economic conflict seem 
to be waiting for the match to touch them 
off. It is important for us all to know 
something about such places t order to 
prevent wars or to keep them within limits. 
This is the first of a series of articles 
which Tue Scuorastic will publish about 
these “Danger Spots on the World’s Map,” 
answering those important little questions 
of what, where, who, why, and how. Watch 
for them once a month. 





ANCHURIA is a vast prairie 

and mountain region in north- 
eastern Asia, which is nominally a part 
of China, but actually has been for the 
past thirty years the arena of a three- 
cornered struggle for control between 
the Chinese Empire (now the Repub- 
lic), Russia, and Japan. It has the 
shape of a rough parallelogram stand- 
ing on one corner, and is bounded on 
the west and south by Mongolia, China 
proper, the Gulf of Chihli, and Korea, 
which is controlled by Japan. On the 
north and east it projects in two great 
wedges into Siberia, forming a barrier 
between the main part of Siberia, be- 
yond the Amur River, and the long 
tongue of Russian land which runs 
down the seacoast to Vladivostok, Rus- 
sia’s only Pacific port. 

Manchuria has an area of 363,000 
square miles, about that of the United 
States north of the Mason-Dixon line 
and east of the Mississippi. Its climate 
is temperate and its soil fairly fertile, 
particularly productive of grain, tim- 
ber, and the soy bean. It also has 
rich mineral deposits of coal, iron, lead, 
gold, silver, and asbestos. The popula- 
tion of Manchuria is difficult to esti- 
mate, but has grown rapidly in the 
past fifteen years and is now at least 
30,000,000, mostly concentrated in the 
southern portion. Thousands of Chinese 
from the famine-stricken province of 
Shantung have migrated to Manchuria 
in the past two years to work on farms. 
The Manchus, for centuries masters of 
all China, are now governed by a semi- 
independent republic under the military 
dictatorship of young Chang Hsueh- 
liang, son and successor of the late 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin. With his 
capital at Mukden, Chang is in a loose 
alliance with the Nationalist Govern- 
ment at Nanking. 

Railroads have been the root of most 
of Manchuria’s troubles since 1896, 
when Czar Nicholas II obtained a con- 
cession from Li Hung Chang to build 
a line from Manchouli on the. west to 


I. Manchuria 


Pogranichnaya on the east, connecting 
the Transsiberian Railway at Chita 
with the harbor of Vladivostok. This 
line, the Chinese Eastern Railway, is 
a fairly straight short-cut, 930 miles 
long, saving at least 600 miles and two 
days’ journey over the main line of the 
Transsiberian, which runs through all- 
Russian territory north of the Amur. It 
was originally built for strategic pur- 
poses, to transport Russian troops quick- 
ly, but has now: become a highly prof- 
itable economic prize. In 1903 Russia 
built a branch line south from Harbin 
to Port Arthur (now Dairen). She 
poured troops and colonists into the re- 
gion after the Boxer Rebellion, menac- 
ing Japan’s Asiatic interests, and had 
all but swallowed Manchuria when 
Japan declared war in 1904 and put a 
period to Russian penetration. By the 
terms of the Portsmouth Treaty, Japan 
acquired control of the southern sec- 
tion of the railroad from Changchun 
to Dairen. 

The Chinese Eastern was constructed 
largely with French capital on a long- 
time lease by which China might buy 
it back in 1939. During the World War 
it was used by the Allies to transport 
food and supplies to the western front. 
After the Russian Revolution of 1917, 
the Allied Powers, including the United 
States and Japan, operated the Chinese 
Eastern under a joint agreement until 
1922, when it was turned back to China. 
The Soviet Government, while differing 
widely from that of the Czar, is quite 
as aggressive as the old regime in pur- 
suing its economic empire in the Far 
East. As it grew in power it courted 
the favor of China and through its Am- 
bassador at Peking, L. M. Karakhan, 
reached an agreement in 1924 by which 
Russia and China were to share equally 
in the management of the railway. 
There was to be a board of directors 
with five Russian and five Chinese mem- 
bers, a Chinese president, and a Rus- 
sian manager. The 


All this came to a head on last May 
27, when the Chinese raided the Soviet 
Consulate at Harbin to find evidence of 
red propaganda, and with this as an 
excuse, on July 10 “dismissed” the Rus- 
sian railway officials and replaced them 
with Chinese and “White” Russians, 
the deadly enemies of the Soviets. For 
a few days the situation was tense. 
Both sides rushed troops to the Man- 
churian border, and there were repeated 
clashes of foot soldiers, with air raids 
and artillery duels. Moscow sent a 
threatening ultimatum to Nanking and 
received evasive replies. Russia then 
broke off diplomatic relations and the 
Moscow populace demanded war. 

At this juncture Secretary of State 
Stimson, after consulting France, Eng- 
land, and Japan, sent a brisk note to 
both Russia and China reminding them 
of their obligations to keep the peace 
as signers of the Kellogg pact. Both 
governments became more conciliatory 
and have now for a month past been 
exchanging notes looking toward a for- 
mal conference for settlement of the 
railway dispute. The Chinese, on the 
whole, have been more provocative than 
the Russians. Under the 1924 agree- 
ment, the Chinese violated the legal 
rights of the Russians, and have shown 
no signs of yielding. Japan, econom- 
ically dominant in south Manchuria, is 
neutral to both. There have been hints, 
also, of international control of the 
road by the western powers. Serious 
fighting between outposts of the two 
armies is still occurring, and neutral 
observers in Manchuria fear that a vol- 
canic outbreak must come sooner or 
later. 
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Gripsure Cleeto Asbury Gym Grip 


The shoe with the patented suction Look at that cleat-like sole that An all-round gym shoe with a light Here’s the fastest shoe that ever 
cups, ata mighty low price. This lifts the speed limit on fast feet. weight sole. A good, inexpensive paceda floor. Special arch-hugging 
floor - hugging vacuum cup sole Cuts seconds off your indoor track gym shoe. Used and recommended Basketball last keeps active feet in 
exclusively on Gripsure. work. You can’t slide. y athletic directors. tip top condition. 





OU’RE lucky if you have a gym class. 
It’s time well spent, and a whale of a 
lot of fun if you put some real pep into it. 


And what a difference the right shoes 
make. Between you and the gym floor you 
need shoes that take hold, shoes that flex 
with every muscle of the feet, shoes almost 
as light as no shoes at all, shoes that’ll last 
the year out under fire. 





Karl Bohren 
Recommends 
Grips 


Karl Bohren is Ath- 
letic Director at 
famous Bellefonte 
Academy. He wears 
Grips and recom- 
mends them to his 
boys. Grips give 
you the right 
amount of foot 
freedom, and im- 
part an added 
amount of self 
confidence, so 
necessary in good 
gym work. 











That is why so many athletic directors 
wear and recommend Grips, the footwear 
built for sure and speedy floor work. They 
render every ounce of muscle into speed 
and sureness of foot. From the bottom of 
their non-skid soles to the tops of their 
sturdy uppers, Grips are carefully designed 
and built for the toughest kind of punish- 
ment any boy or girl can give them. 


Look over those four styles shown above. 
Take your choice ... they’re all Grips. No 
matter which you choose, you can know 
you wear the kind of footwear endorsed by 
leading athletic coaches. 


Try on a pair of Grips at a nearby shoe 
store. Notice how the new Grips Arch Sup- 
port Stay keeps the shoe comfortably snug. 
Look for the name Grips on the ankle patch 
and the Top Notch trade mark on the sole. 
If you can’t find a store that sells these 
good shoes write us a post card. Beacon 
Falls Rubber Shoe Company, Beacon Falis, 
Connecticut. 


TOP NOTCH 


PS 








When writing advertisers or clipping coupons, please mention The Scholastic. 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING AT WASHINGTON 
Tariff Battle Coming; Farm Board Organizes; President Flays 


The New Tariff Bill 

HEN the special session of Con- 

gress adjourned last June for a 
summer recess, it had on its calendar 
of “unfinished business” only. one thing, 
but that a big one—the proposed 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Bill (Schol., May 
25). The bill as passed by the House 
was excessively high, with increases in 
practically every schedule. Protests be- 
gan to pour in, especially from the 
farmers, who had been led to believe 
that the only increases would be on 
farm products, as recommended by 
President Hoover. Then came a flood 
of notes from twenty-eight foreign 
countries, including Great Britain and 
her dominions, protesting against the 
proposed American increases. Senator 
Smoot and Secretary Stimson made 
light of them. 

The Senate Finance Committee held 
meetings through most of the summer 
to modify the House bill so that it 
would have a chance of passage when 
the Senate met again late in August. 
More than 400 changes were made in 
the House bill’s rates, 177 of them in- 
creases and 254 decreases, with 13 per 
cent of the increases in agricultural 
products. Shingles and lumber, a tariff 
on which would work hardship to the 
farmers, were put back on the free list. 
The sugar duties, which had caused the 
biggest squabble of all, were scaled 
down from 2.40 cents a pound to 2.20 
for Cuban sugar, and from 3.00 to 
2.75 cents for the world market (other 
foreign countries). Senator Smoot, 


chairman of the committee, tried to get 
a sliding scale adopted, by which the 
rate would vary according to the cur- 
rent price of sugar. 
feated. 


But this was de- 





CHAIRMAN LEGGE OF THE FARM Boarp 


Naval Propagandists 


When the Senate Committee’s bill 
was finally brought up for debate on 
September 5, it was perfectly clear that 
it will have to run a terrific gauntlet 
from Democrats and insurgent Repub- 
licans. The Farm Bloc leaders are still 
far from satisfied. They charge that 
the bill will raise the price of most of 
the common necessities of life for the 
farmer and workingman, such as shoes, 
clothing, meat, milk, sugar, etc. Senator 
Borah denounced it as violating the 
party pledge to give the farmers tariff 
equality. 


Farm Relief at Last 


OR ten years the American farmer 

has been having a hard time to 
make ends met. Prices on his crops 
have fallen since the War because he 
produces more than the United States 
can eat, and the low price which he 
can get for his surplus in Europe makes 
prices lower all over the world. This 
farm problem has been, so vexatious 
that it has caused bitter political bat- 
tles. Many farmers think that the Gov- 
ernment should “relieve” them by pay- 
ing money out of the Treasury to make 
up the deficit on crops. A plan of this 
kind called the McNary-Haugen Bill 
was passed several times by Congress, 
but always vetoed by President Cool- 
idge because he thought it would be 
bad for business and the whole coun- 
tryl. President Hoover, in his cam- 
paign last fall, promised the farmers 
that he would do something definite 
about their troubles. Agriculture, he 
said, is “the most urgent economic prob- 
lem in the nation today.” 

Mr. Hoover has kept his word. Soon 
after his inauguration last spring he 
called a special session of Congress to 
deal only with “farm relief”, the tariff, 
and a few other things. He outlined 
the kind of a farm bill he wanted, and 
kept the Congressmen at it until they 
turned out a law that would work. On 
June 15 the President signed the bill. 

First he appointed the Federal Farm 
Board of nine members to oversee the 
whole work. It includes the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Hyde, and the 
chairman is Alexander Legge, president 
of the International Harvester Com- 
pany, who is an expert both in business 
and in farming. The others are prom- 
inent farm leaders representing all sec- 
tions of the country and the most im- 
portant farm products, such as wheat, 
cotton, fruit, dairy products, live stock, 
and tobacco. The Farm Board has al- 
ready taken several long steps toward 
its goal. 
the farmers themselves to organize cor- 


The main purpose is to help 
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porations that can sell the products of 


many farms more effectively than a 
single farmer can sell his own. This 
is called “cooperative marketing”. The 


Board has a fund of $500,006,000 from 
the Government, out of which it can 
lend money to such organizations. 


The President and the Navy 


President Hoover, with his Quaker 
ancestry, is a practical pacifist. When 
he suspended construction of the three 
cruisers scheduled for this year, the 
“big-navy” advocates in Congress, led 
by. Senator Swanson of Virginia, and 
Speaker Longworth, flared up, claim- 
ing he was exceeding his powers under 
the law. But for every critic there 
were at least two approvers. The offi- 
cial heads of fifteen large Protestant 
denominations enthusiastically endorsed 
his disarmament moves. Even more 
significant is the President’s latest ac- 
tion in denouncing the activities of 
William B. Shearer, a “big-navy” 
lobbyist and self-styled navy expert. 
Shearer has been a familiar figure in 
the corridors and offices of Congress 
for years, urging upon senators and 
representatives the passage of bills for 
new warships, and attacking every pro- 
posal, such as the Washington Confer- 
ence, that could possibly help the dis- 
armament movement. He was present 
at the Geneva arms conference of 1927, 
attempting by fair means or foul to 
prevent an agreement between America 
and England, and contributed not a lit- 
tle to its failure. All this in the name 
of a lofty 100-per-cent patriotism. 

Shearer recently brought suit in New 
York to collect a bill of $257,000 which 
he claimed was owed him for “profes- 
sional” services by his employers, the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, 
and two other of the largest shipbuild- 
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ing companies in the country, in addi- 
tion to $51,000 already paid him. That 
let the cat out of the bag. In the most 
pointed and indignant statement yet is- 
sued from the White House, President 
Hoover ordered Attorney General 
Mitchell to investigate this obstructor 
of disarmament plans. He could not 
believe, he said, that the responsible 
directors of these great companies 
could be a party to such transactions. 
The Government must take measures 
“to free the country from such influ- 
ences.” A special assistant attorney 
general was immediately designated to 
investigate Shearer, and Senator Borah 
served notice he would demand a com- 
mittee investigation by the Senate. 
Statements from the shipbuilders dis- 
claimed any desire to hamper naval re- 
duction. 





New Appointments 


The President has now filled the three 
major diplomatic vacancies by the appoint- 
ment of General Dawes to be Ambassador 
to Great Britain; of Senator Walter E. 
Edge of New Jersey as Ambassador to 
France, succeeding the late Myron T. Her- 
rick; and of John W. Garrett, a wealthy 
Baltimore banker, succeeding Henry P. 
Fletcher who has retired, it is said, to seek 
a senatorial seat from Pennsylvania next 
year. Other places in the foreign service 
to see changes are those of Ambassador to 
Peru, from which Alexander P. Moore is 
retiring, Ambassador to Japan, Chile, and 
Turkey, and Minister to China and Vene- 
zuela. 

Among important domestic posts, Mr. 
Hoover appointed an Army efficiency ex- 
pert, Col. James C. Roop, as Director of 
the Budget to succeed Brig. Gen. Herbert 
M. Lord. He must also find a man to 
succeed Maj. Gen. Edgar Jadwin as Chief 
of Army Engineers, and another to follow 
Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt as As- 
sistant Attorney General in charge of pro- 
hibition enforcement. Mrs. Willebrai.dt 
has returned to private practice after a 
stormy career at Washington. She pub- 
lished this summer a long “inside story” 
of her eight years of prohibition, making 
many revelations annoying both to politi- 
cians and extremists. Admitting that pro- 
hibition has not succeeded up to expecta- 
tions, she declares that it can still be en- 
forced with enough good will and honesty 
in the higher posts. Her job is expected 
to go to Hugh M. Alcorn, States’ Attorney 
of Connecticut. 

The Republican National Committee 
had to choose a chairman to take the place 
of Dr. Hubert Work. The President, who 
is usually allowed the courtesy of naming 
the chairman, favored Claudius H. Huston 
of Tennessee, and the “Old Guard” politi- 
cians accepted him, much against their 
wishes. 

¢ #4 


Two important pieces of legislation 
were finally disposed of when Congress 
closed in June: (1) The bill providing for 
the 1930 Census and for automatic reap- 
portionment of the House of Representa- 
tives thereafter. (2) The “national ori- 
gins” provisions of the Immigration Law 
went into effect, Congress having failed 
to adopt President Hoover’s recommenda- 
tion for its repeal. 
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Rua up a score to be proud of 
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whts of a scoreboard 


It’s FREE... 
yours for the asking | 


How would you like to chalk up your 
height and weight each month on a score- 
board that carries your own score sur- 
xounded by the champions’ records ? 

World’s records... each illustrated, and 
with full details ? 

And, in the center... a place for you to 
run up a record yourself? If you will just 
fellow the simple “training squad” rules 
given below, you can chaik up real gains 
in height and weight on this scoreboard, 
month after month! Thousands 
and thousandsof boys all over the 
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Instead, pick a score-building drink. 
Postum made with milk. Hot and deli- 
cious, here’s a drink that’s a mealtime 
favorite with coaches and with teams. Easy 
to make. Just add hot milk to Instant 
Postum, and there you are. Postum... 
made of whole wheat and bran, nicely 
roasted...combined with all the good 
nourishment that you get in milk. A drink 
that builds weight... height... muscle! 


FREE Scoreboard and Sample 


Write now for a scoreboard. Along with 
it will come a week’s supply of Instant 
Postum, so that you can start score-build- 
ing at once. 


...MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





country are doing it! Here’s how! 





“Training squad” rules 
Simple. Easy to follow... these 
big coaches’ rules for making 
huskies. Just these: Eat plenty 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want totry Postum for thirty days and see how it helps my 
score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


P.—s. 9-29 


My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 








Name 
of good food. Get lots of sleep, = 
fresh air, exercise. Avoid things Sevect 
that don’t belong on the “train- City. 


State. 





Fill in completely—print name and address 





ing table.” For instance, drinks 
which contain caffein. 








In Canada, address Canapian Postum Company, Lrp., 





The Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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GENEVA—Tenth Assembly of the 

League of Nations. On what is 
Labor Day in America the annual As- 
sembly of the League of Nations met 
at Geneva, Switzerland, for the tenth 
time. This tenth birthday has proved 
that the League is more than an experi- 
ment. It has broadened and strength- 
ened its work in many ways and is gain- 
ing more power all the time. It has 
been given by the city of Geneva a mag- 
nificent site—a park of 62 acres on a 
hill overlooking Lake Leman, in view 
of the perpetual snowy summit of Mont 
Blanc. Here last week the Assembly 
laid the cornerstone of a palatial $5,000,- 
000 plant to include a large auditorium 
for the Assembly, a Council chamber, 
offices for the secretaries, and a Library 
for which John D. Rockefeller, Jr. has 
already given $2,000,000 for building 
and upkeep. 

The League has two branches—the 
Assembly, composed of delegates from 
all the member nations, which meets 
once a year in September, and the Coun- 
cil, a sort of executive committee, which 
meets four times a year. The Council 
has fifteen seats, five of which are al- 
ways held by the great powers (Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, Japan), 
and the rest by various nations elected 
in rotation for from one to three years. 
The Assembly is the place where the 
small countries have their say, but the 
real decisions are made by the Council. 
It has settled many world problems. 


GREAT BRITAIN—Labor Gov- 

ernment Takes Charge. The Brit- 
ish Labor Party, which defeated the 
Conservative Government of Stanley 
Baldwin and Winston Churchill in the 
general elections last May, has started 
a constructive program, especially in 
its international relations, that has been 
received with hearty sympathy both at 
home and abroad. The Labor Party, 
which grew from zero in 1900 to the 
largest group in Parliament in 1929, is 
a workingmen’s party with Socialist 
leanings. On its “left wing” are the 
Clyde shipworkers, as “red” as the 
Russian Communists. But its leaders 
who sit in the cabinet are sober, respec- 
able men and women, no more revolu- 
tionary than “Al” Smith. The big 
chiefs of the Labor Government are: 

J. Ramsay MacDonald, Prime Minister. 

Philip Snowden, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Arthur Henderson, Foreign Minister. 

. H. Thomas, Lord Privy Seal and 
Minister of Unemployment. 

Sidney Webb, Secretary for the Domin- 
ions and Colonies. 

Miss Margaret Bondfield, Minister of 
Labor (first woman cabinet minister in 
any major nation). 

The Labor Government has faced 
several grave problems this summer. In 
July a great strike of 500,000 workers 
in the Lancashire cotton mills broke 
out because the owners ordered a 12% 
per cent wage cut to meet the cost of 
production. Premier MacDonald and 
Miss Bondfield plead with both sides, and 


after eighteen days the spinners went 
back to work at the old rate to await 
the decision of. a board of arbitration. 
With a million and a half others out of 
work, especially in the depressed coal 
indusiry, unemployment is England’s 
greatest domestic problem. 

In its foreign policy, the Labor Gov- 
ernment has given every evidence of a 
desire for peace and amity with all na- 
tions. While it has stood up for its 
rights at The Hague (see 4, below), 
it has made notable concessions, espe- 
cially in relation to an agreement with 
America on reduction of naval arma- 
ments. MacDonald announced that Bri- 
tain had discontinued work on four new 
warships under construction almost 
simultaneously with President Hoover’s 
announcement that the three new crui- 
sers scheduled to be laid down this year 
would be delayed. The Premier and 
Ambassador Dawes have held many 
friendly conversations, and have reached 
an agreement on the majority of points 
in dispute. The results will not be 
made public until both governments are 
satisfied, but England has conceded that 
America’s navy should be equal with 
hers (the principle of “parity”) and 
there is reason to hope that the naval 
“yardstick” proposed by President 
Hoover at Geneva last spring for com- 
paring the strength of the fleets will 
soon be realized. Premier MacDonald 
intends to come to Washington to con- 
fer with President Hoover this month, 
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FRANCE—Briand Succeeds 

Poincare. The French Republic has 
a new Premier. Aristide Briand, the 
veteran politician who has been France’s 
chief executive officer no less than 
eleven times previously, accepted the 
post again on July 26 when Raymond 
Poincare voluntarily stepped down to 
undergo a serious operation. Poincare 
himself, thes grizzled “Lion of Lor- 
raine,” has been premier almost as 
often as Briand, was president (more 
of an honorary position in France) 
during the fateful war years, and since 
1926, at the head of a cabinet contain- 
ing the ablest men of all parties, has 
indeed been the “savior of the nation.” 
He it was whom France turned to when 
the tumbling franc threatened economic 
ruin. He cut expenses drastically, bal- 
anced the budget, and stabilized the 
franc on a gold basis. 

M. Poincare’s last official act was to 
wring from a reluctant Parliament a 
vote ratifying the agreement for repay- 
ment of the French war debt to the 
United States. This agreement was 
negotiated in 1926 by Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon and the French Am- 
bassador, Henri Berenger, but France 
had never been willing to put it into 
effect. Although the interest terms were 
much easier than those granted to Great 
Britain, the French people still feel that 
America should cancel or greatly re- 
duce the debt because France suffered 
so heavily during the war. Poincare 
believed that France should do the hon- 
orable thing, and finally won the French 
deputies to his side. 


THE HAGUE—Britain Demands 

Larger Slice of Reparations. No 
one respects a man who allows himself 
to be trampled on like a doormat. That 
is why, perhaps, it was thrilling when 
Philip Snowden, England’s Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (a position like the 
U. S. Secretary of the Treasury), 
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pounded his fist on the table in an in- 
ternational conference at The Hague, 
Holland, and warned the other nations 
that Great Britain would not accept the 
proposed division of the money which 
Germany is to pay the Allied nations 
for the damage done them during the 
World War. This money is called 
“reparations,” and the settlement of it 
is a very complicated problem which 
has troubled Europe for ten years. It 
has been paid for five years under the 
Dawes Plan, an agreement arranged 
by a conference of which former Vice 
President Dawes was chairman. Last 
spring a new conference headed by a 
famous American business man, Owen 
Young, worked out a plan by which 
Germany would pay to the Allies $437,- 
000,000 a year for 37 years. The con- 
ference at The Hague was held to find 
out whether all the nations would ac- 
cept the Young Plan report and to 
decide how the payments should be 
divided. The Young Plan made sev- 
eral changes from the terms. which 
England had received up to this time. 
France has been getting 50 per cent of 
the German payments, England 22 per 
cent, and Italy 10. Now England’s 
share was to be still further reduced. 
It was then that Mr. Snowden made his 
fiery demand for England’s rights. 

Mr. Snowden has been a cripple all 
his life. Yet he has a brilliant mind, 
and knows a great deal about financial 
matters. His stand was backed up by 
Englishmen of all parties. But the 
French people were very angry for a 
time, and it seemed as if the whole 
agreement would break down. Finally, 
because nobody wanted to see the peace 
of Europe threatened by the disagree- 
ment, the Allied countries offered to 
give Britain about 80 per cent of what 
Snowden had asked for, and harmony 
was saved again. 


PALESTINE—Arabs Clash with 

Jews. The whole world was shocked 
a few weeks ago when bloody riots 
broke out between Arabs and Jews in 
Jerusalem, Hebron, Haifa, Damascus, 
and other cities of ‘Palestine and Syria. 
Within six days at least 120 persons 
were killed and two or three times that 
many severely wounded. Many of the 
Jews killed were Americans, including 
several young men studying at Jewish 
universities. 

The clashes broke out first at the 
famous “Wailing Wall” in Jerusalem, 
which has been for thousands of years 
one of the most sacred spots of the 
Jewish religion. Devout Jews go there 
to pray and mourn their dead. 

While religious reasons seem to have 
been the immediate occasion of the 
riots, there are other powerful causes 
back of the fighting, chiefly economic 
and political. Palestine has been since 
the World War under the rule of Great 
Britain as a “mandate” of the League 
of Nations, that is, Britain governs it 
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as a trustee for the world. England 
has been sympathetic to the movement 
called Zionism, by which Jews of all 
countries hope to make Palestine again 
the Jewish homeland. Jewish philan- 
thropic organizations, largely American, 
have built industries, reclaimed arid 
land for farms, built schools, and urged 
the Jews, scattered since Bible times, to 
return and make their homes there. 

The Mohammedan Arabs, whe have 
been living in that region for centuries 
under Turkish rule, have been partly 
crowded out and have found their means 
of livelihood taken away. Both sides 
claim that the British Government has 
been unfair to their citizens. The 
Arabs, however, have been the aggres- 
sors, and England has rushed eighteen 
warships and thousands of troops, 
tanks, guns, and planes to help the na- 
tive police stop the disorders. 


MANCHURIA—Russia and China 

on Verge of War. See page 18 for 
a complete analysis of this “Danger Spot 
on the World’s Map.” 


P EGYPT—Britain Grants Egyp- 

tian Independence. One of the 
best peace moves England has made came 
when the new Labor Government adopted 
a more generous policy toward Egypt than 
the Conservative Imperialists. Egypt has 
been for forty years what is called a “pro- 
tectorate” of Great Britain, that is, al- 
though supposed to be an _ independent 
nation, the British have claimed the right 
to dictate her foreign relations, her mili- 
tary affairs, and her financial policy. The 
Egyptians have been rebellious under this 
check-rein, and the strongest party in the 
country, the Nationalists, led by the late 
Zaghlul Pasha, demanded complete inde- 
pendence. Riots and assassinations against 
British rule were common. 

The British Labor Government has re- 
called Lord Lloyd, the Conservative High 
Commissioner to» Egypt, who had _ been 
very overbearing, and appointed a more 
liberal man, Sir Percy Loraine. They also 
proposed a treaty by which British troops 
will be withdrawn from Egypt, except a 
few to protect the Suez Canal. Egypt, 
under King Fuad I, will become a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations, and any 
differences over terms of the agreement 
will be settled by arbitration. 

(Concluded on Page 29) 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


Fifty professors of American universities 
met recently at Yale University at the in- 
vitation of the American Council of 
Learned Societies to formulate plans for 
the preparation of a “dialect atlas” to 
identify and locate the various American 
dialects. It will take five years to com- 
plete. 


The library of Sir Isaac Newton, dis- 
coverer of the law of gravitation, is to be 
soid in London. It consists of some eight 
hundred books, is to be sold as a unit, and 
is expected to bring no less than $100,000. 
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British scientists are speculating as to 
whether it will be acquired by the Royal 
Society, or by Trinity College, Cambridge, 
which Newton attended as a student, or by 
some wealthy American book collector. 


| 

Aequitas, a “World’s League for the 
Rights of Men,” has invited American men 
to attend their convention to be held in 
Vienna. The organization, its secretary 
states, does not aim to “re-establish the 
tyranny of men” but merely to give men 
a square deal. For instance, it believes 
that divorced women who can earn their 
own living or who have a private income 
should not be granted alimony. 


| 
The International Physiological _Con- 
gress held its thirteenth convention at 


Harvard University. Thirty-five foreign 
countries were represented by five hun- 
dred distinguished scientists. Among the 
papers read was one by Dr. Boris Sokoloff 
on the discovery of a new compound to 
be injected hypodermically in. the treat- 
ment of cancer. He has done successful 
experimental work with it on rats. 


The town of Cummington, Massachu- 
setts, celebrated its 150th anniversary on 
August 23 with the formal dedication of 
the homestead of William Cullen Bryant. 
Mr. and Mrs. Calvin Coolidge took part 
in the ceremonies, as well as some of 
Rryant’s descendants. 


Ten sculptors exhibited their ideas for 
a monument to Samuel Gompers before 
the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor in Atlantic City re- 
cently. The Federation has appropriated 
$125,000 for the monument and Congress 
has granted a site in Washington. 

Oo 

The Book-of-the-Month Club withdrew 

its libel suit for $200,000 against Jchn 
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appointees, 
Ambassador to France Walter E 
Edge, and Ambassador to Italy John 
W. Garrett. 


Two recent Hoover 


Macrae, president of E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, after he had retracted three charges 
he made against the Club. He had charged 
that the judges of the Club were influenced 
in their selection of books by the com- 
pany’s management; that the rate of dis- 
count upon which the Club purchased 
books may have exceeded the announced 
rate in certain cases; and that the purpose 
of the Club was to mislead. He did, how- 
ever, maintain that he still opposes the 
book-club method of selecting and distrib- 
uting books. 
or] 


Forest fires started by lightning, incen- 
diaries, and long-continued drouth in for- 
ests in the Northwestern States-have con- 
tinued at intervals for several weeks and 
devastated thousands of acres of timber at 
a loss of millions of dollars. New York 
State also suffered heavily. 


oi) 

Elaborate festivities marked the opening 
on August 26 of the bridge over Lake 
Champlain which joins Crown Point, New 
York and Chimney Point, Vermont, and 
affords a shorter route between the Adiron- 
dacks in New York and the mountains of 
northern New England and the coast of 
Maine. 

o} 


Romney’s “Blue Boy” which was pur- 
chased in London in July by the Ehrich 
Galleries of New York, has been sold to a 
Long Island collector at a price believed 
to be somewhere near $300,000. In this 
painting, Master Tennant, the “Blue Boy,” 
is seen in a woodland setting, writing on 
a piece of paper which he is supporting on 
a large boulder. There is another famous 
“Blue Boy” picture, by Gainsborough, 
which hangs in the Huntington collection. 


o 

New York will be the scene in 1930 
of a huge international music festival in 
which orchestras and musicians from fifty 
countries will take part. Otto Kahn will 
be in charge of it. The plan is to repre- 
sent the history and progress of music by 
means of a series of historical concerts. 
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The Carpet-bag Boss.—Thaddeus Stev- 
ens, the fierce Abolitionist who, during 
the Civil War, became “the sand in Lin- 
coln’s sugar,” lives vividly in a new 
serial biography by W. E. Woodward, 
author of Meet General Grant. (“The 
Thorn in Lincoln’s Side,* The Mentor. 
September.) With this issue The Men- 
tor adopts a new and modernized form 
and policy. 

Arctic Adventure. —“The Sealing Saga 
of Newfoundland,” by Captain “Bob” 
Bartlett, famous skipper, in the National 
Geographic for July, tells why sealing is 
more dangerous than Polar exploring. 


Learning by Talking—The President 
of Rollins College tells why he has 
abolished the recitation and lecture sys- 
tem and what he has put in their place. 
His two-hour conference plan, begun in 
1926, is an interesting experiment in 
teaching methods. (“An Adventure in 
Old-Fangled Education,” by Hamilton 
Holt, Forum, September.) 


Time, Space, and Light.—Astronomy 
fans will be interested in “From Atoms 
to Stars,” by A. Vibert Douglas, in the 
August "Atlantic Monthly. It stretches 
the imagination toward infinity. 


The Speaking Screen—Whether we 
like them or not, the “talkies” have been 
thrust upon us. “Talkies—Transforming 
Light into Sound,” by E. W. Hullinger 
in September Current History, explains 
the mechanism of the photophone pro- 
jector. Another article on “Talkies 
Progress,” by Gilbert Seldes in Harper’s 
for September, gives the low-down on 
their past, present, and future, along 
with television and color. 


Reindeer Steak.—Though few of us 
have yet tasted reindeer meat, large 
herds are being raised for that purpose, 
and they are said to be very palatable. 
(“~ -indeer as a Source of Food,” by 
Carl J. Lomen, Scientific American, Aug- 
ust.) 


Floating Landing Fields—Edward R. 
Armstrong in The Nation's Business 
(July) predicts that “Seadromes Will 
Soon Span the Atlantic” at intervals of 
375 miles, making passenger air service 
to England a reality. 


Crippled Genius—Helen Leonard 
makes us almost believe that only suf- 
fering and adversity develop the divine 
spark. She quotes many famous ex- 
amples. (Do Defects Promote Genius?” 
Plain Talk, August.) 


Lo, the Poor Indian—A woman who 
has spent most of her life studying the 
tribes of the Southwest exposes the stu- 
pidity, cruelty, and corruption which 
have marred our handling of Indian af- 
fairs. Indians cannot be Americanized, 
she says, by forbidding the children in 
Government schools to draw Indian sub- 
jects or sing Indian _ songs. (“Why 
Americanize the Indian?” by Mary Aus- 
tin, Forum, September.) 


Do Insects Think ?—Michael Mok says 
they do, and proves that their actions 
are at least.a good imitation of reason- 
ing by stories from Major Hingston’s re- 
cent book, Instinct and Intelligence (Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, June.) 








Six ways to dress becomingly 
in “MAN O’WARDROBES” 


Here’s a group of six regular school girls just as the camera caught 
them in their new “MAN O’WARDROBES?” for fall, 1929. These smart 
togs are made by the same people who originated the famous sloped side 
MAN O’WAR Middy, which has replaced the shapeless, old-fashioned 
middy among the better dressed school girls everywhere. All MAN O’WAR 
togs are made with the idea that girls like to dress as becomingly for 
school and gym as they do for other occasions. And in the new “MAN 
O’WARDROBES” for fall, you have the best examples yet of how MAN 
O’WAR style, quality and tailoring can make utility garments as becom- 
ing as dance frocks. 


Select your “MAN O’WARDROBE” from this picture. Go to your 
favorite store. Show them this advertisement. If they cannot supply you, 
we will be glad to fill your order. Descriptions of the garments pictured 
above follow. See coupon below. 


A Dancing and gym _Tromper, sizes 6 to B White jean middy, sloped sides, long or 
16, checks, fancy prints, green, blue, tan short sleeves, sizes 6 22. $1.00 and 
broadcloth. $2.00. $1.50. Black sateen knicker-bloomer. $1.50 
and $2.00. 
One piece poplin gym suit, black, nav > . 
C Seoain. iter, Sein in Si 5.06. rive D Exercise or dancing suit, one piece Copen 


in all wool serge, $8.50. Cotton pongee with white trim, also black sateen, sizes 
shirt, tan or white, short sleeves. $2.00. 6 to 18, $2.00. 


F Belgium i Se? school _ dress, 


E White super-jean middy, sloped sides, long sizes 6 to $7.50. Same style Palmer 
or short sleeves, sizes 6 to 22. $1.50. All linen, $4.50. Same style Blue Man O’War 
wool navy or black serge pleated bloomer, $3.00 suiting, $3.00. 
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BERLINER DIAGHILEFF 


Deaths of the Summer 


Bercer, Victor L., 69, Aug. 7; world 
figure in the Socialist movement, editor of 
the Milwaukee Leader, and three times 
Congressman from Wisconsin. He op- 
posed the entry of the United States into 
the World War, was indicted for disloy- 
alty, but after the war was exonerated and 
allowed to take his seat in Congress with- 
out a dissenting vote. 

BERLINER, Emrie, 78, Aug. 3; famous 
inventor of the radio microphone and the 
disk phonograph record. He was born in 
Germany but early came to America. He 
left most of his estate to promote chil- 
dren’s health and anti-tubercu‘osis work. 

CarMAN, Buiss, 68, June 7; Canadian- 
American poet, co-author with Richard 
Hovey, of “Songs from Vagabondia.” He 
was a descendant of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, and had been selected as the Poet 
Laureate of Canada. 

Dana, Joun Cotton, 72, July 20; Libra- 
rian of the Newark (New Jersey) Public 
Library and Director of the Newark 
Museum, a pioneer in bringing education 
to the people. 

Dever, WittiaM E., 67, Sept. 3; Demo- 
cratic Mayor of Chicago from 1923 to 
1927, whose administration was notable for 
progressive reforms. 

DraGHILerr, SERGE, 57, Aug. 19; famous 
Russian Opera and ballet director, pro- 
ducer of “Scheherazade,” and impresario 
of Pavlowa, Bohm, and Nijinsky. 

Fawcett, MILuicent Garrett, 82, Aug. 
5; pioneer leader of the English suffrage 
movement and friend of John Stuart Mill. 
King George made her a Dame of the 
Grand Cross in 1925. 

Henri, Ropert (See Page 2). 

HorMANNSTHAL, Huco Von, 55, July 
18; Austrian poet-dramatist, author of the 
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librettos of operas by Richard Strauss, 
“Der Rosenkavalier,” “Ejiektra,” etc. 

Jenks, JEREMIAH WuippLe, 72, Aug. 
24; research professor of government in 
New York University, and president of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute (correspond- 
ence Business school). 

LANKESTER, Sir E. Ray, 82, Aug. 15; 
British naturalist, author of many popular 
books on biology, who assisted H. 
Wells in his Outline of History. 

Locuer, Cyrus, 51, Aug. 17; former 
Democratic U. S. Senator from Ohio by 
appointment from Governor Donahey. 

Mepary, Mitton B., 55, Aug. 7; Phila- 
delphia architect who ‘designed the Valley 
Forge Memorial Chapel, the Bok “Sing- 
ing Tower” in Florida, and other fine 
buildings. 

PARRINGTON, VERNON L., 58, July 24; 
Professor of English at the University of 
Washington, critic, and_author of Main 
Currents in American Thought, Pulitzer 
prize history. 

Prince, Morton, 74, Aug. 31; famous 
3oston physician and specialist in diseases 
of the mind. 

RoseBery, Earu oF, 82, May 27; Liberal 
Prime Minister of England, 1894-5, dis- 
tinguished historian and biographer of Na- 
poleon. 

Scott, Georrrey, 45, Aug. 15; English 
biographer, authority on Johnson and Bos- 
well, and author of The Architecture of 
Humanism. 

Van Der StTucKEN, FRANK, 71, Aug. 
18; noted American composer and conduc- 
tor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
(1895-1907). 

Tyson, LAwreNcE D., 68, Aug. 24; U. 
S. Senator from Tennessee, West Point 
graduate and veteran of two wars. Pub- 
lisher of the Knoxville Sentinel. 

VEBLEN, THORSTEIN, 70, Aug. 3; distin- 
guished American economist who taught 
at Chicago, Stanford, and the New School 
for Social Research. His books, especially 
The Theory of the Leisure Class, have 
become classics and have had great influ- 
ence on modern thinking. 

WE tspacH, Baron Kart Von, 72, July 
30; Austrian scientist and inventor of the 
Welsbach gas mantle. 

Witwer, Harry C., 39, Aug. 9; popular 
American humorous writer, author of The 
Leather Pushers, Classics in Slang, etc. 








Reading List on Greece 


Each student should own a history of 
Greece and an anthology of Greek litera- 


ture. For younger students J. H. Brea- 
sted’s Ancient Times (Ginn, 1916) and R. 
W. Livingstone’s The Pageant of Greece 
(Oxford, 1923) are recommended; for 
older students, G. W. Botsford’s Hellenic 
History (Macmillan, 1922) or M. Rostov- 
tzeff’s Ancient Times, Vol. I (Oxford, 
1926) and G. Howe and G. A. Harrer’s 
Greek Literature in Translation (Harper, 
1924). 

Reading lists will accompany each arti- 
cle. The following list of especially use- 
ful books is printed in advance, so that 
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they may be available in school libraries 

in time for each assignment. They are 

given in the order in which they will be 
used. 

Atlas of Ancient and Classical Geogra- 
phy. Dutton, 1917 (Everyman Library). 

Zimmern, A. E. The Greek Common- 
wealth. Oxford, 1924. 

Neubigin, M. I. The Mediterranean 
Lands. Knopf, 1924. 

Holdt, H. and von Hofmannsthal, H. 
Picturesque Greece. Architectural Book 
Publishing Company. 

Baikie, J. W. The Life of the Ancient 


East. Macmillan, 1923. 
Marshall, F. H. Discovery in Greek 
Lands. Cambridge, 1920. 
Rawlinson, G., tr. The History of Her- 
odotus. 2 vols. Dutton, 1920 (Every- 

man Library). 

Lang, A., Leaf, W., and Myers, E., tr. 
Homer’s Iliad. Maemillan, 1923 

Butcher, S. H. and Lang, A., tr. Homer's 
Odyssey. Macmillan, 1926. 

Gardner, E. A. Ancient Athens. Mac- 
millan, 1923. 

Clough, A. H., tr. Plutarch’s Lives. 3 
vols. Dutton, 1912 (Everyman Li- 
brary). 

Davis, W. S. A Day in Old Athens. 
Allyn and Bacon, 1914. 

Glotz, G. Ancient Greece at Work. 
Knopf, 1926. 

Calhoun, G. M. The Business Life of 
Ancient Athens. Chicago, 1925. 

Kimball, F, and Edgell, G. H. A History 
of Architecture. Harper, 1918. 

Bureau of University Travel. Greek and 
Roman Sculpture. Newton, Massachu- 
setts. 

Chase, G. H. and Post, C. R. A History 
of Sculpture. Harper, 1925. 
Murray, G., tr. Agamemnon of Aeschy- 
lus. Oxford, 1920. Electra of Euripi- 
des. Oxford, 1905. Medea of Euripides. 
Oxford, 1906. Alcestis of Euripides. 
Oxford, 1915. Trojan Women of Euri- 
pides. Oxford, 1915. Hippolytus ot 
Euripides. Longmans, 1911. Bacchae 
of Euripides. Longmans, 1915. 
Jebb, R. C., tr. The Tragedies of Sopho- 

cles. Cambridge, 1915. 

Rogers, B. B., tr. Clouds, Knights of 

Aristophanes. G. Bell, 1923, 1920. 

(Paper-bound translations.) 
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The Story of Life 


(Concluded from page 9) 


dull, that set you yawning and keep 
you so, that take all life out of the 
greatest men instead of putting it into 
them. And there are various things 
that we must demand from the bi- 
ographer at the start. 

He must be a lover of truth, and 
want the real facts. He must not be 
contented with the mere surface, with 
trivial gossip and the idle hearsay of 
busybodies and the passing hour. He 
must try to get at what men really did 
and said, and the more conscientious 
and earnest he is in the effort to do this, 
the more he comes to realize the diffi- 
culty. Different people see the same 
thing in different ways and in this con- 
fusion to get at what really happened 
at times seems almost impossible, yet 
the sincere biographer is bound to 
probe and investigate and search, till he 
has found just as much of the truth as 
a human being can. 

As the biographer must be a lover of 
truth, so he must be an artist, must 
know how not only to gather his ma- 
terials but to select and order and ar- 
range them. Every biographer finds a 
mass of anecdotes and incidents and 
sayings, and some pile them up indis- 
criminately and insignificantly. The 
artist, a Plutarch, or a Boswell, or a 
Strachey, instantly sees the anecdote 
that paints the character, the saying 
that distils the soul, isolates it, makes 
it stand out, and brings it home to us 
with the delicate skill that gives it all 
its meaning for the life of the subject, 
and for our own. 

But the supreme need of the biogra- 
pher is to be able to get out of himself, 
for the moment, and live the life of 
others. It has been said that he should 
select only those subjects with which he 
is in sympathy. The truth is, that he 
should be in sympathy with all subjects. 
For the time he should become the 
soldier, the saint, the scholar, the artist, 
the lover, the toiler, even the sinner, 
not in the fact of his sin, but in the 
possibility of it. It is by this universal 
sympathy that he makes his biography 
real and alive, and he can thus awaken 
in his readers the sympathy that he feels 
himself. Which brings us back to the 
idea we started with, that biography, in 
all its variety, in all its picturesqueness 
of incident, and all its breadth and 
depth of inward and outward, physical 
and spiritual existence, is merely the 
intimate revelation of passions and ex- 
periences and tragedies and comedies 
that are daily being accomplished with- 
in ourselves. 

That is, biography is just simply the 
story of you and me, and as such it will 
have a passionate and enduring inter- 
est, so long as human beings live in 
the world and make it what it is. 
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The Summer in the Air 


HIS has been another stirring 

summer in aviation. The fact that 
the twentieth anniversary of Louis 
Bleriot’s historic first flight across the 
English Channel was celebrated on July 
25 is a striking indication of how far 
and how fast the science of aeronautics 
has come along. Records of some kind 
have failen almost every day, and yet 
it is evident that greater achievements 
are just around the corner. Aviation 
stands today in about the same position 
as automobile industry in 1910. The 
period of spectacular stunts is almost 
over. From now on the demand will 
be increasingly for safe, regular, and 
sustained air transport. 

From a news standpoint the round- 
world flight of the Graf Zeppelin easily 
stood first. With its veteran com- 
mander, Dr. Hugo Eckener, at the helm, 
it crossed the Atlantic three times, the 
Pacific once, and the continents of 
Eurasia and North America once, with 
only minor mishaps, carrying twenty- 
two passengers, forty-one crew, and a 
large cargo of freight and mail. The 
trip from Lakehurst to Lakehurst east- 
ward was made in four successive hops, 
stopping at Friedrichshafen, the home 
port, Tokyo, and Los Angeles en route. 
The total mileage covered was 19,500. 
The net flying time was 286 hours. The 
total time from start to finish was 21 
days, 7 hours, beating by more than 
two days the previous round-world 
travel record, by any method, of Mears 
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The “Sun God” 
(below) in the 
act of refueling 
from its sup- 
port plane while 
making a non- 
stop flight of 
7200 miles from 
Spokane to New 
York and re- 
turn. 


and Collyer in 1928. The Pacific water 
jump was the longest over-water flight 
by any aircraft on record, and the 
Asiatic leg was,.the longest non-stop 
flight without refueling ever made. All 
of which perhaps proves that the large 
rigid dirigible still has distinct advan- 
tages over the best heavier-than-air 
machines for long-distance flying. 

The great versatility of the airplane, 
however, by various methods of refuel- 
ing in the air was repeatedly demon- 
strated. The endurance record, for in- 
stance, fell several times, the last when 
Dale Jackson and Forest O’Brine in 
their monoplane, “St. Louis Robin,” 


stayed up 420 hours (17% days) by 


means of 47 refueling contacts from 
another plane. Two weeks later Nick 
Mamer and Arthur Walker in the “Sun 
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God” completed a round-trip, trans- 
continental non-stop flight by refuel- 
ing, from Spokane, Washington, to 
New York and back in five days. 

All existing speed records were 
broken in the annual Schneider Cup 
races held at the Isle of Wight when 
H. R. D. Waghorn, an English flying 
officer, covered a 217-mile course at an 
average speed of 328 miles an hour, 
while a fellow-countryman, Atcherley, 
achieved 332 m. p. h. for a 31-mile lap. 

Transatlantic flying had a_ spotted 
record. The eastward passage was ac- 
complished twice, by the French “Yel- 
low Bird” and the American ‘“Path- 
finder” (Roger Williams and Lewis 
Yancey). But attempted ocean flights 
by six other teams, Polish, French, 
Spanish, Swiss, Swedish, and Ameri- 
can, all ended in failure or death. The 
death roll of the summer included Wil- 
mer Stultz, pilot of Amelia Earhart, 
and Marvel Crosson, holder of the 
woman’s altitude record. The 
first woman’s air derby, from Santa 
Monica, Calif. to the National Air 
Races at Cleveland was won by Mrs. 
Louise Thaden of Pittsburgh. 

So many new passenger lines are be- 
ing opened daily that flying for busi- 
ness purposes is becoming common- 
place. Notable, however, was the in- 
auguration of the Transcontinental Air 
Transport Company’s combined air-rail 
passenger service via the Pennsylvania 
and Santa Fe roads from New York 
to Los Angeles in 48 hours. Its suc- 
cess was given a_ serious setback, 
though, when its air liner San Fran- 
cisco crashed in the mountains of New 
Mexico during a heavy storm and 
burned up with eight passengers and 
pilots. Even this disaster cannot ob- 
scure the fact, however, that flying by 
licensed U. S. transport pilots is as safe 
as any other mode of travel, by the cold 
statistics of accidents per mileage flown. 
The Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the 
Promotion of Aeronautics made per- 
haps the most useful contribution to 
safety when it started a contest with 
$100,000 in prizes to develop a plane 
that would be safe under all conditions. 
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(Concluded from page 23) 


VENEZUELA—Rebels Gain Foot- 
hold Against Gomez Regime. 
For more than a generation Venezuela 
has been run largely for his own benefit 
by a Dictator-President, Juan V. Gomez. 
Last spring Gomez decided to retire, but 
a hand-picked president elected by the 
Congress at his behest is carrying on his 
rule. As with any dictator, there are 
many Venezuelans who want a revolution, 
and reports from Caracas show that the 
country is boiling underneath. Rebels 
from bases on Caribbean islands have re- 
cently landed on the coast, seized the town 
of Cumana, and held it against all at- 
tempts of Government troops to drive them 
out. The Governor of the province was 
killed in the attack. 
TACNA-ARICA—Chile and Peru 
Sign Treaty. A fifty-year old. dis- 
pute which nearly plunged a continent in 
war was settled this summer by direct 
dealing between the two countries princi- 
pally concerned. After many attempts at 
mediation by the United States had failed, 
Chile and Peru agreed to divide the two 
disputed provinces, Arica, the southern, to 
go to Chile, and Tacna to Peru. Bolivia 
will thus have no direct outlet to the sea, 
but will have traffic rights on the Arica- 
LaPaz railroad. The treaty has been ap- 
proved by the congresses of both nations. 
1 MEXICO—Church and State 
Make Peace. The three-year-old 
conflict between the Mexican Government 
and the Roman Catholic Church ended 
when President Emilio Portes Gil reached 
an agreement with Archbishop Ruizy 
Flores by which services will be resumed 
in the Mexican churches, closed since 
August, 1926. Only priests of Mexican 
birth designated by the bishops: will be 
registered. Religious instruction is for- 
bidden in the public schools, and the 
Church may not own property. The set- 
tlement was received by the common peo- 
ple with rejoicing, and more than 100,000 
knelt in prayer at the shrine of the Vir- 
gin of Guadelupe. 
1 SINGAPORE—British Naval 
Base Nears Completion. The 
largest floating drydock in the world was 
installed at Singapore, Straits Settlement, 
as part of the great British naval base un- 
der construction there. The dock, 855 feet 
long, was towed from England in a four 
months’ voyage at a cost of a million dol- 
lars. 
1 SOUTH AFRICA — Dominion 
Opens U. S. Legation. The 
Union of South Africa, one of the most 
vigorous of Britain’s younger colonies, has 
followed the lead of Ireland and* Canada 
in assuming full dominion status and ap- 
pointed a Minister to the United States, 
Eric H. Louw. He will work to promote 
trade with America. 








The American Language 
(Concluded from page 5) 


After publication in various magazines, ten 
of them surprised critics under the title 
of How to Write Short Stories (with 
Samples). No textbook, it opens with ten 
pages of fooling. The samples are so 
good that one would like to know Ring 
Lardner’s methods. All he will say, how- 
ever, is that he forces himself to start 
a story and lets it flounder along. Re- 
markable must have been the floundering 
that produced “Golden Honeymoon,” which 


many consider his best story. “Pa” tells 
of the trip he and “Ma” took to Florida. 
One laughs at the reiteration of “You 
can’t get ahead of Ma,” the horseshoe 
tournament, “Pa’s” respect for Kiwanians, 
his memory of the exact time the train 
left each station. At the conclusion, 
though, one has seen the pathetic existence 
of this old couple. 

Ranked equally high is our specimen 
story in this issué, “Haircut,” which ap- 
peared in a later volume. It tells. of a 
tragedy as though it were a great joke. 
Like most of Lardner’s writings, it is a 
monologue, pared of all outside informa- 
tion. The reader discovers for himself 
that a barber is speaking; the background, 
unimportant, has to be built from impli- 
cations. It is the kind of story that “gets” 
readers. Some of them tell of laughing 
at it, being unable to forget it, finally 
realizing its significance. They usually 
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want to find more of Lardner’s writings. 
It was they who helped to swell the sales 
this spring of Round-Up, a collection of 
the majority of his stories. 

Ring Lardner would not be an uninter- 
esting man to know, though it is said that 
he does not speak as do his characters. 
His face, like his stories, may with equal 
ease express sadness or hilarity. His age 
is 44. He is married, has four children— 
all boys—and lives on Long Island. He 
is a Republican and an Episcopalian. His 
choice of all the novels he has read, for 
greatness, is The Peasants, by Laidislas 
Reymont. His favorite short story writer 
“of all times” is Katherine Mansfield, 
whose stories his own resemble but 
slightly. He would like to write lyrics 
for comic operas, similar to those of W. 
S. Gilbert. About his literary success he 
has no vanity. 
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Haircut 
(Continued from page 4) 
and you mention anything to them outside 
of Gloria Swanson or Tommy Meighan 
and they think you're delirious. Did you 
see Gloria in “Wages of Virtue”? You 
missed somethin’ ! 

Well, Doc Stair hadn’t been here more 
than a week when he come in one day to 
get shaved and I recognized who he was 
as he had been pointed out to me, so I 
told him about my old lady. She’s been 
ailin’ for a couple years and either Doc 
Gamble or Doc Foote, neither one, seemed 
to be helpin’ her. So he said he would 
come out and see her, but if she was able 
to get out herself, it would be better to 
bring her to his office where he could make 
a completer examination. 

So, I took her to his office and w'ile I 
was waitin’ for her in the reception room, 
in come Julie Gregg. When somebody 
comes in Doc Stair’s office, they’s a bell 
that rings in his inside office so as he can 
tell they’s somebody to see him. 

So he left my old lady inside and come 
out to the front office and that’s the first 
time him and Julie met and I guess it was 
what they call love at first sight. But it 
wasn’t fifty-fifty. This young fella was 
the slickest lookin’ fella she’d ever seen in 
this town and she went wild over him. To 
him she was just a young lady that wanted 
to see the doctor. 

She’d came on about the same business 
I had. Her mother had been doctorin’ for 
years with Doc Gamble and Doc Foote and 
without no results. So she'd heard they 
was a new doc in town and decided to give 
him a try. He promised to call and see 
her mother that same day. 

I said a minute ago that it was love at 
first sight on her part. I’m not only 
judgin’ by how she acted afterwards but 
how she looked at him that first day in his 
office. I ain’t no mind reader, but it was 
wrote all over her face that she was gone. 

Now Jim Kendall, besides bein’ a joke- 
smith and a pretty good drinker, well, Jim 
was quite a lady-killer. I guess he run 
pretty wild durin’ the time he was on the 
road for them Carterville people. 

Well, Jim’s habits and his jokes didn’t 
appeal to Julie and of course he was a 
married man, so he didn’t have no more 
chance than, well, than a rabbit. That’s 
an expression of Jim’s himself. When 
somebody didn’t have no chance to get 
elected or somethin, Jim would always 
say they didn’t have no more chance than 
a rabbit. 

He didn’t make no bones about how he 
felt. Right in here, more than once, in 
front of the whole crowd, he said he was 
stuck on Julie and anybody that could get 
her for him was welcome to his house and 
his wife and kids included. But she 
wouldn’t have nothin’ to do with him; 
wouldn’t even speak to him on the street. 
He finally see he wasn’t gettin’ nowheres 
with his usual line so he decided to try the 
rough stuff. He went right up to her 
house one evenin’ and when she opened 
the door he forced his way in and grabbed 
her. But she broke loose and before he 
could stop her, she run in the next room 
and locked the door and phoned to Joe 
Barnes. Joe’s the marshal. Jim could 
hear who she was phonin’ to and he beat 
it before Joe got there. 


Joe was an old friend of Julie’s pa. Joe 
went to Jim the next day and told him 
what would happen if he ever done it 
again. 

I don’t know how the news of this little 
affair leaked out. Chances is that Joe 
Barnes told his wife and she told some- 
body else’s wife and they told their hus- 
band. Anyways, it did leak out and Hod 
Meyers had the nerve to kid Jim about it, 
right here in this shop.- Jim didn’t deny 
nothin’ and kind of laughed it off and said 
for us all to wait; that lots of people had 
tried to make a monkey out of him, but he 
always got even. 

Meanw’ile everybody in town was wise 
to Julie’s bein’ wild mad over the Doc. I 
don’t suppose she had any idear how her 
face changed when him and her was to- 
gether ; of course she couldn’t of, or she'd 
of kep away from him. And she didn’t 
know that we was all noticin’ how many 
times she made excuses to go up to his 
office or pass it on the other side of the 
street and look up in his window to see if 
he was there. I felt sorry for her and so 
did most other people. 

Hod Meyers kept rubbin’ it into Jim 
about how the Doc had cut him out. Jim 
didn’t pay no attention to the kiddin’ and 
you could see he was plannin’ one of his 
jokes. 

One trick Jim had was the knack of 
changin’ his voice. He could make you 
think he was a gir! talkin’ and he could 
mimic any man’s voice. To show you 
how good he was along this line, I'll tell 
you the joke he played on me once. 

You know, in most towns of any size, 
when a man is dead and needs a shave, 
why the barber that shaves him soaks him 
five dollars for the job; that is, he don’t 
soak him, but whoever ordered the shave. 
I just charge three dollars because, per- 
sonally, I don’t mind much shavin’ a dead 
person. They lay a whole lot stiller than 
live customers. The only thing is that 
you don’t feel like talkin’ to them and you 
get kind of lonesome. 

Well, about the coldest day we ever had 
here, two years ago last winter, the phone 
rung at the house w’ile I was home to din- 
ner and I answered the phone and it was 
a woman’s voice and she said she was Mrs. 
John Scott and her husband was dead and 
would I come out and shave him. 

Old John had always been a good cus- 
tomer of mine. But they live seven miles 
out in the country, on the Streeter road. 
Still I didn’t see how I could say no. 

So I said I would be there, but would 
have to come in a jitney and it might cost 
three or four dollars besides the price of 
the shave. So she, or the voice, it said 
that was all right, so I got Frank Abbott 
to drive me out to the place and when I 
got there who should open the door but 
old John himself! He wasn’t no more 
dead than, well, than a rabbit. 

It didn’t take no private detective to fig- 
ure out who had played me this little joke. 
Nobody could of thought it up but Jim 
Kendall. He certainly was a card! 

I tell you this incident just to show you 
how he could disguise his voice and make 
you believe it was somebody else talkin’. 
I'd of swore it was Mrs. Scott had called 
me. Anyways, some woman. 

Well, Jim waited till he had Doc Stair’s 
voice down pat, then he went after re- 
venge. 
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He called Julie up on a night when he 
knew Doc was over in Carterville. She 
never questioned but what it was Doc’s 
voice. Jim said he must see her that night ; 
he couldn’t wait no longer to tell her some- 
in’. She was all excited and told him to 
come to the house. But he said he was 
expectin’ an important long distance call 
and wouldn’t she please forget her man- 
ners for once and come to his office. He 


said they couldn’t nothin’ hurt her and no- 
body wovld see her and he just must talk 
Well, poor Julie fell 


to her a little w’ile. 
for it. 

Doc always keeps a night light in his 
office, so it looked to Julie like they was 
somebody there. 

Meanw’le Jim Kendall had went to 
Wright’s poolroom, where they was a 
whole gang amusin’ themselves. The most 
of them had drank plenty of gin, and they 
was a rough bunch even when sober. They 
was always strong for Jim’s jokes and 
when he told them to come with him and 
see some fun they give up their card games 
and pool games and followed along. 

Doc’s office is on the second floor. Right 
outside his door they’s a flight of stairs 
leadin’ to the floor above. Jim and his 
gang hid in the dark behind these stairs. 

Well, Julie come up to Doe’s door and 
rung the bell and they was nothin’ doin’. 
She rung it again and she rung it seven or 
eight times. Then she tried the door and 
found it locked. Then Jim made some kind 
of a noise and she heard it and waited a 
minute, and then she says, “Is that you, 
Ralph?” Ralph is Doc’s first name. 

They was no answer and it must of 
came to her all of a sudden that she'd 
been bunked. She pretty near fell down- 
stairs and the whole gang after her. They 
chased her all the way home, hollerin’, “Is 
that you, Ralph?” and “Oh, Ralphie, dear, 
is that you?” Jim says he couldn’t holler 
it himself, as he was laughin’ too hard. 

Poor Julie! She didn’t show up here 
on Main Street for a long, long time after- 
wards. 

And, of course Jim, and his gang told 
everybody in town, everybody but Doc 
Stair. They was scared to tell him, and 
he might of never knowed only for Paul 
Dickson. The poor cuckoo, as Jim called 
him, he was here in the shop one night 
when Jim was still goatin’ yet over what 
he’d done to Julie. And Paul took in as 
much of it as he could understand and he 
run to Doc with the story. 

It’s a cinch Doc went up in the air and 
swore he’d make Jim suffer. But it was a 
kind of a delicate thing, because if it got 
out that he had beat Jim up, Julie was 
bound to hear of it and then she’d know 
that Doc knew and of course knowin’ that 
he knew would make it worse for her than 
ever. He was goin’ to do somethin’, but 
it took a lot of figurin’. 

Well, it was a couple days later when 
Jim was here in the shop again, and so was 
the cuckoo. Jim was goin’ duck-shootin’ 
the next day and had came in lookin’ for 
Hod Meyers to go with him. I happened 
to know that Hod had went over to Car- 
terville and wouldn’t be home till the end 
of the week. So Jim said he hated to go 
alone and he guessed he would call it off. 
Then poor Paul spoke up and said if Jim 
would take him he would go along. Jim 
thought a wile and then he said, well he 
guessed a half-wit was better than nothin’. 
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I suppose he was plottin’ to get Paul 
out in the boat and play some joke on him, 
like pushin’ him in the water. Anyways, 
he said Paul could go. He asked him had 
he ever shot a duck and Paul said no, he’d 
never had a gun in his hands. So Jim 
said he could set in the boat and watch 
him and, if he behaved himself, he might 
lend him his gun for a couple of shots. 
They made a date to meet in the mornin’ 
and that’s the last I seen of Jim alive. 

Next mornin’, I hadn’t been open more 
than ten minutes when Doc Stair come in. 
He looked kind of nervous. He asked me 
had I seen Paul Dickson. I said no, but 
I knew where he was, out duck-shootin’ 
with Jim Kendall. So Doc says that’s 
what he had heard, and he couldn’t under- 
stand it because Paul had told him he 
wouldn’t never have no more to do with 
Jim as long as he lived. 

He said Paul had told him about the 
joke Jim had played on. Julie. He said 
Paul had asked him what he thought of 
the joke and the Doc had told him that 
anybody that would do a thing like that 
ought not to be let live. 

I said it had been a kind of a raw thing, 
but Jim just couldn’t resist no kind of joke, 
no matter how raw. I said I thought he 
was all right at heart, but just bubblin’ 
over with mischief. Doc turned and 
walked out. 

At noon he got a phone call from old 
John Scott. The lake where Jim and Paul 
went shootin’ is on John’s place. Paul had 
came runnin’ up to the house a few min- 
utes before and said they’d been an acci- 
dent. Jim had shot a few ducks and then 
give the gun to Paul and told him to try 
his luck. Paul hadn’t never handled a 
gun and he was nervous. He was shakin’ 
so hard that he couldn’t control the gun. 
He let fire and Jim sunk back in the boat, 
dead. 

Doc Stair, bein’ the coroner, jumped in 
Frank Abbott’s flivver and rushed out to 
Scott’s farm. Paul and old John was down 
on the shore of the lake. Paul had rowed 
the boat to shore, but they’d left the body 
in it, waitin’ for Doc to come. 

Doc examined the body and said they 
might as well fetch it back to town. They 
was no use leavin’ it there or callin’ a jury, 
as it was a plain case of accidental shootin’. 

Personally I wouldn’t never leave a per- 
son shoot a gun in the same boat I was in 
unless I was sure they knew somethin’ 
about guns. Jim was a sucker to leave a 
new beginner have his gun, let alone a half- 
wit. It probably served Jim right, what he 
got. But still we miss him round here. He 
certainly was a card! 

Comb it wet or dry? 
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The employer called his secretary. 
“Here, John, look at this letter. I can’t 
make out whether it’s from my tailor or 
my lawyer. They’re both named Smith.” 

And this is what John read: “I have 
begun your suit. Ready to be tried on 
Thursday.” 

oO 


SUPERINTENDENT: What we need here 
in this school system is brains. 

New TEACHER: Yes, one doesn’t have 
to be here long to understand your dif- 
ficulty. 

co} 


A history pupil was writing a test. At 
the top of the paper appeared: 
“Lord God of Hosts, be with me yet, 
lest I forget, lest I forget.” 
At the close of the paper he wrote— 
“Lord God of Hosts was with me not, 
for I forgot, for I forgot.” 
—Margaret Wilbourn 
Morgantown (W. Va.) High School. 








The Summer in Sport 
(Concluded from page 8) 

In major league baseball, there are two 
new champions to be crowned, with the 
Philadelphia Athletics and the Chicago 
Cubs heading toward the pennants in the 
American and National Leagues, respec- 
tively, as this is written. Two compara- 
tive “youngsters,” Jimmy Foxx and Gor- 
don Cochrane, have been the major items 
in the success of the Athletics and it is 
an interesting fact, in regard to Coch- 
rane, that while he was considered an 
outstanding football and basketball player 
during his high school days in Bridge- 
water, Massachusetts, there was little 
note taken of him in baseball. Today 
he is considered the greatest catcher in 
the game and many consider him the 
greatest catcher baseball has ever seen. 

The Columbia varsity eight-oared crew, 
once more winning the greatest honors in 
intercollegiate rowing by taking the 
Poughkeepsie boat race again exploded 
a popular fallacy. It has been said and 
written for years that the country boy 
makes the strongest athlete and yet, of 
this Columbia eight which defeated eight 
other crews from east and west on the 
Hudson, only one was born and raised 
outside of New York City and his home 
is within commuting distance of the na- 
tion’s most populous city. So it will 
be well for those of you who live in the 
small towns not to waste too much sym- 
pathy on the poor city boy. 

There has never before been a summer 
season in which the feminine athletes, 
most famous of whom is Miss Helen 
Wills, have enjoyed so active a season. 
Miss Wills again demonstrated that she 
is without peer in her sport by winning 
the national championship in tennis at 
Forest Hills. In track, in swimming, in 
yachting and in a dozen other activities, 
the girl athletes have been proving that 
the limit of their sphere is no longer sit- 
ting in the stands cheering their brothers. 
Some splendid young players have 
emerged in the summer’s tournaments, 
especially 16-year-old Sarah Palfrey of 
Boston (Girls’ Champion). 


Two farm hands were handling dyna- 
mite in a quarry. One of them let a 
stick drop and the whole box went off, 
taking the workman up in the air with 
it. The quarry boss came around a few 
minutes afterward and asked: “Where 
is Jahn?” 

“He’s gone,” replied the other man. 

“When will he be back?” 

“Well, if he comes back as fast as he 
went up, he’ll be back yesterday.” 


A teacher was examining his class 
and he said: 

“I will give a quarter to any boy that 
can tell what nothing is.” 

A small boy at the back of the class 
put up his hand. 

“Well, Willie, and what would you 
say it is?” 

“Please, teacher, it is bunghole with- 
out a barrel around it.” 

Willie got the quarter. 











476 BIRD PICTURES 


In Beautiful 
Colors 


Exact 
Reproduc- 
tions from 

Nature 
Size 7"x9”" 
Suitable for 
mounting or 
framing 

Every school, 
library and 
nature’ lover 
should have 
this set. Buy 
a few at a 
time and keep 
adding until 
you have the 
complete set. 





SNOWY OWL 

JOSEPH H. DODSON, America’s lead- 
ing authority on bird life, offers you the 
finest and most complete collection of 
bird pictures in the world—some of 
them now extinct. 


_ ONLY $1.00 
$1.00 will bring you 38 Dodson-Mumford pic- 
tures (an extra-fine selection) also valuable Hef- 
erence-Index described below. Use the coupon. 
FREE—Dodson’s valuable Reference-Index lists 
almost 1,000 pictures of Birds, Animals, Trees, 
Plants and Flowers, Insects, Fruits, Fish, Min- 
erals and Industrial Studies. Send for a copy. 
ieee io 
Joseph H. Dodson, Inc., 
209 Harrison St., Kankakee, III. 
©) Please send me your 33 selected bird pictures, 
$1.00 Enclosed. 
© Please send your Reference-Index concerning 
nearly 1,000 valuable pictures, 
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The Scholastic 


The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Janet Crawford 


Once more vacation has ended. Many have 
doubtless done worthwhile reading during the 
summer; all have had new experiences in living. 
All the adventures of the summer will contribute 
to the enjoyment of the varied types of modern 
writing which first-rate authors of today will con- 
tribute through The Scholastic. If you have not 
yet seen the prospectus for the 1929-30 numbers, 
ask your teacher to tell you about the fine material 
in store for you. 

A. “Haircut” 
I. Questions to answer: 

1. How far did you read before you knew 
that the speaker was uneducated? Do people get 
your mental number as easily? 

2. Many a man whose English is faulty can 
judge character shrewdly. Is this true of the 
speaker ? 

3. Does it spoil the interest to learn at the 
very beginning that Jim is dead? Why? 

4. Who is the hero? the villain? 

5. What evidences do you find of art in tell- 
ing this apparently artless story? 


II. For the class period: 

1. Have you a mental picture of the town? 
Why didn’t the author describe ‘t? Do what 
Ring Lardner chose not to do—write a detailed 
description. 

2. Rewrite a part of the barber’s story in 
correct English. After you have read your com- 
position, let a member ofthe class discuss the 
relative effectiveness for such a story as “Hair- 
cut.” 


B. Exploring the American Language 

1. Note the introductory sentence. Why 
didn’t the author begin: ‘Ringold Wilmer Lard- 
ner, the American author, was born in Niles, 
Michigan, etc.?” 

2. What facts has the author presented which 
make you feel that you would enjoy other stories 
by Ring Lardner? 

3. What are the objections to the use of slang? 
Why do certain slang words become respectable 
dictionary material, while so many thousands are 
forgotten? 

4. Copy “Mrs. Malaprop.” If you are not 
acquainted with the famous lady mentioned, read 
the “Rivals” by Sheridan. 


C. The Story of Life 

This article you will want to digest thoroughly. 
Enjoy it first of all. Would you apply the ad- 
jective entertaining to most expository material? 
Find out, if you can, why this exposition holds 
one’s interest. Note the paragraphing, the in- 
troductory sentences, the transitions, the use of 
illustrations, the simplicity of language, the ar- 
rangement of material. 

Discuss Mr. Bradford’s various points, ex- 
panding the illustrative material—tell how Gold- 
smith managed his finances, how Parkman over- 
came physical difficulties, etc. 


D. The Poetry Corner 

The author of the Spoon River Anthology, that 
keen, merciless, spiritual analysis, has been 
hailed as the greatest of our modern poets; he 
has been denounced as a mere writer of prose. 
Some critics have praised, some have blamed, 
but none have ignored Edgar Lee Masters. You 
must form your own opinion, but beware of form- 
ing opinions hastily. 
I. “Silence” 

1. Note the skillful use of the a estion in the 
first stanza. What is your answer? the poet’s? 

2. Find the three most vivid words in the 
second stanza. Which lines demand most of the 
imagination? Interpret the last two lines. 

3. Explain references to Lincoln, Napoleon, 
and Jeanne d’Arc. 

4. Read the poem aloud, thoughtfully, several 
times. What is its appeal to you, if any? 
Il. “Isaiah Beethoven” and “Anne Rutledge” 

“Tsaiah Beethoven” and “‘Anne Rutledge” are 
two of the two hundred fourteen residents of a 
small town in Illinois who are permitted to rise 
from the de-4d, as it were, and write their own 
epitaphs. Thre are no favorites: each tells the 
whole truth ut himself, each reveals his soul. 

1. If yoy —.ave become interested in inter- 
pretation offir-rica, add to your list of books 
to read: View, Story of a Country Town; 
Hamlin Garla..i, Main Traveled Roads; and Sin- 
clair Lewis, Main Street. 

2. Characterize the soul of Isaiah Beethoven; 
of Anne Rutledge. 


E. Debate on Chain Stores 
A group of students may present the material 


of this debate as an informal conversation. Mrs. 
Scotts is enthusiastic about savings effected 
through buying at chain stores. Her neighbor, 
Mrs. Thrifty, wife of the local grocer, doubts 
the value of the chain-store system. 


Such a presentation must seem spontaneous. 
This does not mean that rigid preparation can 
be dispensed with. Issues must made clear 
and proof offered must be conclusive. Rehearse 
your little debate playlet carefully several times 
before you present it to the class. Limit your 
time. 

F. Greek Civilization 

The pont of your vocabulary is the indi- 
cation of your mental development. Look through 
the following list of words used in this article. 
Note unfamiliar words. the context fails 
to make the meaning clear, use the dictionary in 
order to know the words hereafter. Archae- 
ologist, antiquarian, obviously, recapitulations, 
psychologists, inaugurated, comprehensive, Utopia, 
inherent, perennial, panorama. 


3 State the general purpose in studying 
Greek history. 

2. What is the outstanding value of. such a 
study to students of literature? 


G. A Great American Painter 


Suggestions for the preparation of oral and 
written themes: 


1. Try to find in your library copies of other 
portraits by Robert Henri. Some interesting ones 
are those of “Sis,” ‘“‘Jopie van Slauten,”’ “‘The 
Blind Singer,” “Jim Lee,” “Yen Tsidi.” Did 
mere prettiness attract the artist? 

2. Henri called his subjects “my people”’— 
those “through whom dignity of life is manifest, 
that is, who are in some way expressing them- 
selves naturally along the lines nature intended 
for them.” Explain why you think he chose to 
depict the Indian girl on the cover. 

3. Robert Henri had a vivid personality. His 
social and economic theories were extreme; his 
theories of art pronounced. Use the library 
freely; then write a magazine article reporting 
your supposed interview. 


H. A New Guessing Game 


To understand architecture is to increase our 
pleasure in living. Every student of English 
should plan to write the one-hundred word es- 
say suggested each week and to submit his best 
efforts to the Architecture Editor. Which Eng- 
lish class can capture the greatest number of 
five-dollar prizes? 


For Social Studies Classes 
By William G. Fixel 


The use of the lesson plan should give a gen- 
eral review of all material in The Scholastic 
which is related to any of the social sciences and 
ought to lead to further investigation. Classes 
in history, civics, economics and current events 
should find the plan comparatively easy after 
reading the articles treated and it is hoped that 
they will be aided in mastering and_ retaining 
the essentials of the various topics. Everybody 
should try the matching tests. 

I. World Affairs 

a. Find in column B the item which matches, 
that is located or is connected with, each item 
in A. Write the number found before the item 
in B in the ( ) after the proper item in A. 
You will have one left over in 

A B 

1. British troops withdraw 1. Manchuria 
2. Appointed a minister to 2. Mexico 
the U 


3. Unemployment problem 3. Geneva 


4. Ratifies its war debt to U. . The Hague 
S 


. Singapore 


6. Revolution ( 
. France 


) 

7. League of Nations As- 
sembly ( ; 

8. Traffic rights on Arica-La 
Paz R. R. 

9. Conference on the Young 9%. Palestine 
Plan ( 

10. pees between Jews and 10. Tacna-Aria 
s ( 


2 
3 
4 
5. A Russian railroad seized 5. Egypt 
6 
7 
8 


. Germany 


Arai 
11. Chile and Peru settle dis- 11. Great Britain 


ute ( 
12. Sane between Church and 12. Venezuela 
State ( ) . 
13. Largest floating dry dock 13. South Africa 
14. Bolivia 


B.Great Britain. What has the Labor Minis- 
try done to show that it is trustworthy and cap- 
able? Look up information concerning the 
Clyde shipworkers and see if you can find why 


they should be the most radical element in the. 


Labor party. ; 
- ¢- The Hague. « Just what was accomplishéd 


at the recent conference? What part did Snow- 
den play in the proceedings? 

d. Palestine. What is Zionism? What is a 
mandate? What connection has the “Wailing 
Wall” with the present trouble in the Holy 
Land? In what way is our government inter- 
ested in affairs there? 

e. Egypt. Why have the British been in- 
terested in Egyptian affairs? What is to be the 
new status of Egypt? Which American Presi- 
dent, returning from an African hunting trip, 
critized England for her Egyptian policy? 

II. The Debate—Chain Stores 


Assign to several pupils floor talks on the 
various chain stores in your community: grocer- 
ies, drugs, men’s clothing, five-and-ten, and re- 
tail branch of a mail-order house. Have them 
interview those in charge or prepare a question- 
naire so that desired data will be secured. They 
will be shown the proper courtesy and will en- 
joy the experience. Have others interview the 
local independent merchants in the same lines. 

rom your knowledge of history and_ eco- 
nomics would you say that the chain store is a 
logical development _and in keeping with our 
American spirit? Does the statement that in- 
ferior goods are sold in the chains prove out 
from the experience of your family? 

_ List three of the strongest arguments on each 
side. Give your own opinion as to the merits 
of the question. 

Ill. Greek Civilization 


If you were asked how old you were, you 
might, if. you were Jewish, say 5690 years. If 
a_ Christian, you ,could answer 5933, or if 
ey minded, even 500,000. If there 
were any break in the line from the appearance 
of the first man or the first cell of life on this 
earth none of us would be here. We are a con- 
tinuation of that life begun ago ago. There- 
fore a study of ancient civilizations is a study 
of our own youth. This thought is brought out 
clearly in the introduction to what should be 
read by all—a masterful treatise on the Greek 
civilization. 

In your school building there are no doubt 
many pictures depicting scenes of ancient times. 
Do you know what they represent? 
class exercise in preparation for this series 
would be a report. in the Art or Ancient His- 
tory Class, on all such pictures and pieces of 
statuary of the same period. Those athleti- 
cally inclined can report on games, sport events 
and the like that have come down to us from 
early times. 

IV. The Story of Life 


Make a list. of the men and women who have 
dominated their times and who shaped the great 
movements of their periods. What Presidents 
of the United States were so tied up with the 
affairs of their times that their biographies 
would almost be a history of that period? The 
biography of which inventor would give much 
light on the Progress made by our country along 
mechanical lines? Whose biography would tell 
the remarkable story of transcontinental trans- 
portation ? 

What do we owe to Plutarch? Who was 
Boswell? Who is Strachey? Emil Ludwig? 
Give at least one work of each. 

V. Manchuria 


Compare the area and population of Manchuria 
with your own State. Who are the Manchus? 
Why was the Chinese Eastern Railway built ? 
Give an account of its history up to 1924. What 
were the terms of the agreement reached in that 
year? Who has been the aggressor in the pres- 
ent crisis? What influence has the Kellogg 
Peace Pact had in averting warfare? What is 
the present situation? 


VI. President Hoover 


Complete the following. Hoover is not 
minded. He has the —————mind. He has 
taken measures to reform the Republican rty 
organization in the States. He hel the 

government by placing an embargo on 

—to the . e€ was emphatic in his 

opposition to the plan in the Farm Relief 

Bill. He has not made known his stand on the 

present bill now being considered in 
Congress. 

Give Hoover’s attitude or actions on naval 
reduction, tariff revision, oil conservation, in- 
come tax returns, reclamation activities. Has 
any nickname been given to President Hoover? 
Give those of some of our former Presidents. 
VII. The Bremen and the Graf 

A. What is a knot? Find the size of the 
ships in which Columbus sailed on his first 
voyage to America. How long did it take? Find 
the passage time of the first sailing vessels be- 
fore the time of the steamships. hat was the 
time of the first steamship to cross the Atlantic ? 
What was the record set by. the Mauretania? 
By the Bremen? By the Graf Zeppelin? By 


a 

B. Of all events that occurred in the field 
of aviation this summer, which do you think 
will have the most lasting significance? 
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*To prove Parker Duofold is a pen 
of lifelong perfection, we offer to 
make good any defect, provided 
complete pen is sent by the owner 
direct to the factory with 10c for 

return postage and insurance. 


Here’s Bertha Flo, the University of Mich- 

igan’s ‘Lady Lindy,” all set for a hop between 

sses. Her extra hours for flying come from 

doing her school work quickly and easily via 
Parker Duofold. 


Frank Dean, University of Wisconsin, feels fortified 
against adverse flying conditions when in his trust 

Monocoupe. Likewise, he feels fortified against the otift- 
est exams when he grasps his trusty Parker Duofold Pen 
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High altitudes and high marks are both old friends to 

W. Howard ann, honor student at New York 

University. Between classes he pilots his own Curtiss 
plane—and in class pilots a Parker Duofold Pen. 


tor School 


with a Parker Duofold Pen 


— the college favorite by actual census 


Christened “Parker Duofold” by Amelia Earhart, this §-Passenger Fairchild 

has, in the past 9 months, travcled 51,000 miles over 29 states, given flights 

te 6,200 Parker dealers and college students, and has made 2,169 landings. 
This fall it will continue its tour among the colleges. 


Makes School Work Fly 


Via Pressureless Touch— 
* Guaranteed Forever Against All Defects 


Now numbers of colleges have their fly- 
ing clubs and landing fields—but the thing 
that students like best to pilot through their 
studies is the light-flying Parker Duofold 
Pen that leaps to its work like a dart and 
writes with Pressureless Touch. 

Pressureless Touch is Geo. S. Parker’s 
47th Improvement, combining capillary at- 
traction with gravity feed. 

A census of pens in 13 technical schools 
disclosed that Parker leads in popularity 
2 to 1. It was voted the favorite by students 
in 55 colleges. And a nation-wide poll con- 
ducted by the Library Bureau proved 
Parker the preference to 25% above the 
second pen, and 48% above the third. 

Non-breakable barrels of jewel-like, color- 
ful Permanite, smartly black-tipped —28% 
lighter than rubber—holding 24% more ink 
than others, size for size. 

Step to any good pen counter and select 
your point. Pencils to match, $3 to $5. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, Janesville, Wisconsin 


Pressureless Touch” *547-I 
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FOR THE STUDENT 
.. AT COLLEGE 
FOR THE PUPIL 

.... AT HOME 


The Royal Portable Typewriter 
heads the list of school and college 
necessities. Because of its great 
day-to-day helpfulness, it is actually 
the first, and the most important, 


. item to be provided. 


So simple to operate, the Royal 
Portable is the quickest, the easiest 
way of conveying thoughts to paper. 
At its lively keys, the handicap of 
handwriting gives way to neatly 
typed reports and themes, so pleas- 
ant to read that even the sternest 
professor is inclined to give higher 
marks out of sheer gratitude. 


With real enthusiasm, pupils and 
students at home and in college, 
write their lessons on this sturdy 
little machine, developing life-long 
habits of neatness and accuracy. 


Unique in design and construc- 


ROYAL 


tion, every single part of highest 
quality, the Royal Portable is priced 
at only $60, complete with carrying 
case. Convenient monthly payments 
may be arranged, if desired. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
316 Broadway, New York City 


More than 1800 Royal Portable Dealers in United States 


TYPEWRITERS 
ortable_ 




















Write today for a copy of the interesting 
bookletPrivate Secretary to Whole Family.” 
It will be mailed immediately with a Bro- 
chure illustrating the new Duotone colors 
which give added: charm to this popular 
home writing machine. Use coupon below. 


Please Fill Out Completely 
Mail Today 


Name. 





Street_ 


Cry. __State 





English Teacher a ~ 





School__ City. 








